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PART I 


IixtT od action 


1 The Commuais ts ara sklUed ln the extraction 
o i information from priinnor», and in niahing prUoa- 
ora do their bidding. lt ha# «veu appeared that the y 
eau força mon to confose t? crimes which bave not 
beau cowtnittcd and thon, ippueatljr, to beliovo lu tho 
txuth of their confessions, and express aympathÿ 
gratitudo townrd those who bave imprisoned thon. 
Many bave found lt hard to under stand that the Comtnu- 
niits do not possess new and remaxlcable techniques of 
psychologie al manipulation. S orne bave xecailed the 
flxtr lordicar y confessions of rnen auch ai Cardinal 
Miodszonty and William Oati», and the unusual b«- 
bavior of the old Bolcheviks at the Purge Trials in 
thft 19*û f s, and bave sien an alarming parallel. 

The se prisoners were mon of intelligence, ability 
and strength of charactsr. Tbey bad every reason to 
oppose their captors. Their confessions were pai- 
pably untrue. Suck bebavior is, if aaytking. even 
more diificult to explain tban that of some of our pri- 
soner® o£ war in Korea. 


The technique* tued by the Communiât* hâve 
been tbe fl abject of spéculation. A number of théorie* 
about tbern bave been advanced by psychiatrists and 
payehoiogiata, W moêt 0 f th*m based upon *ome 


1« Meerioo, J, A. M., '‘Paviovian Strategy a* a 
Wçapon of Mentâcide", Am. J. Psychiat, U0:809, 
May 1954 

See al a o articles by the same author in Am. J, 
Psycbiat, 107;594, Feb, 1951, in Explorations in 
Psvchoanalvai». New York Julian Press, 1953, and 
in Conversation and Communication, New York 


Int. Univ, Prosa, 1952 

AIso articles by J.C. Moloney, "Psychic Self-Abandon 
and Extortion of Confessions, "ht. J, of Psycboanalysis, 
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odilication of the eonditioned reflex concepts of I, P. 
Pavlov, tkô Russiac neurophysiologist. The term . 
«hraia washing 11 , eriginated h/ a reporter wfao inter* 
viewed Chineae refugeea io Hong Kong, W has caught 
the public fancy, and haa gained world-wide accept¬ 
ance. lt is now commonly used as a name for the 
Communiât M thought relorm" techniques. A namber 
of attempts hâve beea made to provide a scientiXic 
. définition for this term, which havc had the effcct of 
confirming the general impression that "brain 
washing” is iû fact a scientifically designed and bigh- 
ly organized spécifie technique for the manipulation of 
human bebavior. Many of thèse spéculations about 
”brain washing" are not supported by the avaiUbU 
évidence* 


X2ac Cüiiimuaists, however, do malte aa 
ordarly attempt to obtain information from their 
pvisoaers, and to couvert tbeir prUoaers to forma- 
. of bebavior and belief acceptable to their captorâ. 
They bave bad »ome «ucceas in tbeir efforts, and 
tbia 9UCC ess bas bad a good deal of prepaganda value 
for tbem. Lt bas algo bad some intelligence value 
tor tbem. for it bas yielded valuable information, and 
it bas caused the défection of Americans,both rnilitary 
personnel and civilians. For these reasons, if for 
•no others. it is important that we hâve as clear an 
understanding as possible about their melhods. The 
présent report desexibea, therefore, the nature of 
the interrogation and indoctrination methoda which 
the Communista use, how these methods originated, 
how they are applied, their effectiveness, their 
purpose, and their expected use in the future. 


36:53. Jan. 1955 and Wiaokur, G.. "Brainwaahing* - A 
Social Phenomenon of Our Time", in Human Organi¬ 
sation, 13:16, Winter, 1955 


2, Hunter, Edward, BrainwaBhing in Red China, 
New York, the Vanguard Press, 1951 
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Tbo information contained in Uxia reoort wa» 

• » • * 

obtainod from a norober o£ sources* Details o£ tbe 
Commu niâ t arrest ud iiUorrogatlon Systems, a 
gréa* de al of information about the purpoee», atti¬ 
tudes, and train in g of thoie wbo adœlniatar them, 
wars obtainod dur in g a sériés of spécial interview» 
vith fivfl former Secret Police officiais from th« 

Soviet TJ ni on and satellite co un trie a. Some of theoe 
mea were iong-tcrm Communiste who h ad occupicd 
important posts in cheix police apparacuc. Thcy h ad 
an extensive and detailed knowledge of their pro-- 
fessiou. Tkeir information wai compared with other 
information about police practices in Communiât and 
ûOa-CommvrnUt nations. 

Knowledge of tho prisoners* réactions to their 
expériences wa* obtained by the direct observation of 
persons recently released from Communiât prisons. 
Some of tkese observations continued for woeks and 
were supplemented by follow-up observations over 
periods of months. Yhey included complote physical, 
ne urologie al, .and paycbiatrie examinations, and often . 
paychological testing as well. They were supplemented 
by information aupplied by faxnüies. friends. and former 
associâtes. Among those studied intensively were 
xnilitary and civilian prisoners of diverse ranks and 
backgrounds, women as weU as men, defectors, ao- 
called •‘turneoats" and resistors, per sons "braia 
washed" and •‘not brain washed", some who admittedly 
revealed information and some who said they did not. 

In supplément to Uua, a thorough survey wa» 
made of claasUled goveroment documents, £xteosive 
xisc bas been made of reporta of carlier investigations 
carried out by the Arm y and the Air Force, and of the 
matériel assembled for the Defenae Advisory Comroittee 
on Prisoners of W*r. The ver y large public literatuxe 
on the s o subjects bas been reviewod also. and drawn 
upon whea it was helpful,' Flnally. varioua laboratory 
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a nà clinical investigations hâve been carried out in 
y-, • ordet ta throw llght upon the psychological and 

phy3ioiogical procès ses invoived in some o£ the 

interrogation and indoctrination procedures. 

« . » 

» 

■ The evidence from each *uurce haa been 

chedced againat that from the others to pr ovide a 
bas la for the vatfdity of the State ments which are 
1 made in this report and the conclusions which hâve 
“ . been drawn from them. which may be 9umrnarized 

• " . thua; 

/ * ' * • • 

T. 

1. The interrogation methods used by the 
' atate police in Communiât countries are élabora¬ 
tions and refinements of police practices, many of 
which wcre hnown and used before the R us si an 
Communiât Révolution. Scientists Cid not partici- 
• pâte in theix design, and do not takc par; in their 

execution. Drugs and hypaosis play no significant 

part in them. 

Z. The priaciplo» and practices used by the 
•i Communiât etate police in the development of suspects, 

’’ the accumulation of evidence, and the carrying out of 
, arreat, détention, interrogation, trial, and puixish- 

£ .t . • ment are well known. The «ffects of thcso upon prison- 

- ers are well known alao. 

% * • 

' 3. The "confession* " obtained by Communiât 

r ' ataté police are readily undetrstandable as résulta of 

;■ ; • the police control pressures used. Therè is little 

that is new ia their répertoire beyond the extent of 
application and organisation ia admiaistering control 

r’• techniques. 

: : • 

• 4. Chine se methods of dealing with political 

« 7 . ; • prisoners and "eaemies of the State ' 1 were adapted 

L • ” * ' from thoae of the Russians. 
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5» The inteaeive indoctrlaaiiori oi poiiUcal 
priionari it a practice peculiar to the Chiaeee 
Conanaoniite, The raetfeode ueed ta Chie tadoctri- 
are taown, and their eixecte ère uoderstand 

eble» 


«• 


S •' • 


6* Méthode eu bs devcXoped wfci*;h wüi hoip 
prieoa**» to wlthetand eooie oi tho eifecte oi tho 
CommoaiM bopriiomaent-liuierrogAtâoQ'iadoctTl- 

uAtion regimea. 
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PART n 


.. METHODS OJ THE SOVIET STATE POLICE 

% 

' The inr,;ri0aoment - interrogation techniques 
currently employed by tho Soviets to obtain confes- 
lions o l guüt are élaboration? and reXineroents oX 
police and polit le al practice a which were fcnown and 
u*ed beXore the R es élan CocnmunUt révolution. Theix 
development is partly doterenined by certain Coxmziu* 
niât legal and ideological concept? which diXfer Xrom 
theae of the West. The following section* deacrib© 
thsi vajriou* prcsioret appLied to the priaoner by the 
Soviet State Police, cux^ently known a* the KGB*, 
locorporatod with tbo description is s discussion crf 
the Corrnxiu rv lst principle or concept which is the 
ostensible ra&son for us in g e&ch stap, and prixxiary 
attention is given to the réaction of the priaoner to 
each ai the pressure*. Tha xnethods o£ the Sovier 
police are conaidered in the greatest detail because 
in large meaaure they côostitute a prototype for 
those employed by the satellite and Chinese police 
System», 


* The Soviet secret police System has paseed through 
a numher of réorgansations and haa appeared under 
aeveral naines. Its présent title is KGB (Comrmtîee 
for State Security). In this report the current title 
ia uaed even though sorre of the refereacea appiy abo 
to predecessors sucb as the MVD, NKVD, OGPU,etc. 












Section 1; The Suspect 


Those who fall under the suspicion of the TCG8 
Uftüilly hiv a some raison for enciting its suspicion. 

To the vietim himself, such suspicion z»ay apposa to 
ha capricious or arbitrai*y, beeaus* he miy be atter- 
ly uniware of the biais for it. The Russian définition 
of "crimes igaiast the State" or polit!cal crimes is a 
.. broad one. and the interprétation of thesa Rus alan 
, laws is largaly in the hands of the KGB; for ail practi- 
eal purposet it may find raison to suspect myona. 

From long practice thls organisation has developed 
the the sis that those who conspire against the s me will 
faU into recognized categories. First of ail, there are 
those znenibers of the Comznimist party who hâve corne 
tmder suspicion by the party apparatus, or who hâve 
beea cxiticixed for failure in some activity. Since "the 
Farty can do ao wrong", failure may become the equi- 
. valent of sabotage or trcason. Secondly* thero are 
those who bave traveUed abroad or who bave had associ* 
ation with foreigners. This, of course, includea ail 
foroigners; but it also includea former prisoners of 
w «i Soviet fuactioaaries who hâve served abroad, and 
even member 9 of the KGB itaelf. ThirtUy, membexa 
o^ certain Soviet nationalises which are suspectcd of 
nationalise aspirations may also be suspectcd as a 
group. The Volga Germai»» and the Cbichen-Ixxgush 
are exemples. The most recent exaznple wae the 
suspicion caat upon a11 Jew» during the period from 
1950 to 1952 whca complaiats of "coimopolitanism" 
were being made against this gToup. Fourthly, 
certain segments of Soviet society, such as the 
>l Kulaks il of the eariy I930 f s or the Axmy in 1937-39 
are suspect. Fifth, there are those whoee des» 
origin is considered bourgeois or aristocratie. Theae 
are fewer in number than the y ueed to be; but the y 
formerly constituted a large group of natural suspects. 

In times of unrest or mass hyateria, auch aa occurred 
during the purge trials or dur in g World War n. ail 
peraons in this category became "suspects" and sub- 
ject to arrest. 








* * * . 

Tfcoao who IdU under the suspicion of tho KQS 
usually bave aomc rcason for exctting its suspicion* 

To the victüa bimselX, sucfc suspicion may appear to 
bc capricious or Arbitrai y, becauso ht may ht ottor- 
ly uawaro oX Usa baria tor U« Tbe Rua ai an définition 
oX "crimes «gains t the «me" or poliUcal crimes le a 
s broad oae, and the interprétation of these Russlan 
v ltwi i* largoly i» the banda oX the KCB} Xor ail pracU- 
cai pwposos lt may Xiad roaaon to suspect anyouc. 

Tx oxn long practice this organisation bas devol&pcd 
.tho the sis that thoso who conspire a gains* the State wiil 
fall izvso recognixed categories* First oX ali, tboro arc 
thoso rotBiOtx# Oi the Communiât paît y who bave como 
under suipxcion by tho part y apparatu», or who bave 
béez* critlciacd Xor Xaiiure in sosie activity. Sia.ce "the 
P»xry eaux do no wrong", iailure m»y bococoe tbo «sui¬ 
vaient a£ 9»botag« or treiton. Second! y, Utero arc 
tboac who bave travclled abroad or who bave uaoci- 
atioQ wieb foreigners» Tbis, of course, includo* «H 
Xarcigaers; but it also includcs former priioners oX 
war. Soviet functioanriea who hâve jorvod abroad, and 
. even members of the KGB itself. Tbirdly, noembers 
of certain Soviet national!tics which are suepected of 
nationaiist aspirations may also be suspected as a 
group. The Volga Germxni and tbe Chxchen-lngush 
are examples. The noit recent example was tbe 
suspicion cast upon aU Jews during the period from 
1950 to 1952 when compilants of "cosmopolitaniam” 
were being made against this group. Fourthly. 
certain segments of Soviet society» su ch as the 
,, Kalaks M of the early 1930*c or the Army in 1937-39 
are suspect. Fifth. there are those whose cl as b 
origin is considered bourgeois or aristocratie. These 
are fewer in number than they used to b«; but they 
formerly constltuted a large group of natural suspects* 

In times of uarest or mass hysteria, sucb as occurred 
during the purge trials or during World War U, ail 
peraons in this category became "suspects” and sub- 
ject to arrest. 


- 7 - 
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In addition ta thsse "general suspects",* thôre 
‘are "spécifie etfipeétà"» who become sueh eitfcer 
hscause suspicion bas been cast upon them by one of 
tire many informants among the gens?al population, 
or because they are relatives, friends, or former 
associâtes of otber persons «ho hâve been arrested 
or are suspected* .’Other spécifie suspects are those , 
who either intentionally or unintentionally hâve made 
ataternents, or carried out acta which the police re¬ 
gard as evidence of criminal, anti-atate activity. 

The foUowing general assumptiona can be raade: 

(i> Although the suspect may not know why he 
iù suapcctcd r the KGB has sonie reas on for singliag 
hiro out. 

(2) Because of the broad nature of Soviet laws, 
and the free roiancr in which the KGB can iaterpret 
theee. an y "■uepeef* ha» conaittcd aome "crime againat’ 
the ■Ute 11 a» the KGB define» the term. 


The implications of this sutemeut axe signifi- 
cant. In a nation in which the State owa* aU property, 
where everyone work* for the «tate, and where only 
approved opinion» ‘raay be hold, a persoo who h*» 
accidectally brokea or loat soin© of the “people*. 
property* 1 , who ha a made «mistake, who ha» not 
worked kard enough, who bas talked to a foreignor, 
or who bas merely expre**ed what he inferred wa» an 
innocent opinion, may be ipso facto guilty of a »crime 
agaiûât the State. " Thus, those who £all into the 
varioua categories of **natural suspects» constitute 
a réservoir of potential victims for the secret police. 

Sometimes purely bureaucratie needs within . 
the secret police organization are the occasion for 
arrest. Since the elfeçtiveness of the organization 
in the various districts is judged by îhe number of 
arrests and conviction» obtained, whea the leader 
of & district fears that his organization is falling 


stL:. 
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kokind, ko wlll goncrate local preisoroi for mors 
arroata; t .ho victimo, of course, will be selectod fre-m 
appropriate groupe of * aspects. Tko resuit of ail o£ 
this i» tkat maay of tke victime oi tko secret police • 
apparatua are teitoi for reaaong qui te beyo&d tkeir 
own coatrol whick are not imnacdlately related fco ' 

anytblng tkat tke y m&y kave donc. 

• • • 

In spite of tke fact tkat tke KGB is cite a taken 
up witk tko arrost. interrogation, and puniakment of 
per sono wkose position is essentially tkat of potential 
anémiés of tke State, it is primarily eoneerned witk 
tke détection and punis km eût oi tkose wko are acti- 
vely engaged in crixninal activities in tke Western 
sense. In dealing witk politisai rebels and foreign 
agents, it uses tke same metkods as those wkich it 
uses in handling other categories of political pri- 
son*ra. except tkat the obviously meriminating 
cvidence witk wkich they are gênerally picked up 
greatly simplifies the procedure for extracting a 
confession. 
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Section 2: The Accumulation of Evidence 

* • % s • 

* « • « « 

- • J H - 

' Jt io administrative piincàpie o£ the Soviet 
gDYcriuzient that no one may toc arrested unies® ;hcre 
la ovideuco that ne is a criminal. 


* 

fc 




Accordiug to the practico of the KGB thia me ans 
that whcû a m&a falla under the suspicion o£ a KGB 
- officex, this officer muet accumulate "évidence" that 
'• the man le s "crlminal", and take this évidence to the 
State proaecutor, who muet then issue a warrant be- 
f oc c the 4rre/>: can be carried O ut. When a m an 
• fsJLls under the suspicion of the KGB, an officer in 
•the Investigation Section drawa up a plan for the in¬ 
vestigation o£ hia case. The plan describes why the 
mu la suflpcctcd. who are his suspecter! associâtes, 
what évidence is needed to oxrest bien, Kow ha s hall 
be placed under surveillance, how the evidence a hall 
be gathered, and how he shall be arrested. This plan 
is subrnitied to bis auperiorj for comment, criticism, 
and approval, and then put into action. One informant 
' estimâtes that ,f more than 85V* of thoae who are thua 
M fori7ially auapected 11 are ultimately arrested. The 
investigating officer accumulâtes M evidence ,r by ahow- 
ing that the victim had a reason to be a criminal (i. e, # 
that ht waa a member of a suspect group) and by 
.• accumulafcing the stateroents of spies and informants with 
regard to him. If this "evidence M is aot sufficient to 
satisfy the officer,. he places the suspect and the sua- 
• pect*s friends and associâtes under surveillance. Theee 
friends and associâtes may be held for interrogation in 
order to supply evidence agaiast the suspect, the reaaon 
for their seizure being that they are associâtes of a 
• . suspect, and therefore suspect themselves. 


> .V 




Covert surveillance and the arrest of associâtes 
aro carried out carefully, but they cannot always be 
concealod from the suspect. He tnay bceoroe aware of 
it,. or his friends may tell him. As he becomes a 
msurked man in the eyes of his friends, they begin to 
avoid him. Their demeanor sometimes indicates to 
him that he is under suspicion. The knowledge that 
he wili be arxested, without knowledge of when this 
will occur, obviously créâtes auxiety in the intended 




«nv£- 


,v r n pt 


% - 





% y* . — - 

victim. Although KGB officers know about the paycho- 
logical eifoct which surveillance bas upon suspects, 
and make use of it. they do not usa it with the cal cti- 
lated ciwning that the vie tin soraetimes supposes. 
Poorly eoncealed lorveiHaace, and the arrêst of 
friand* and as codais a, followed aiter an inde finit* 
period by tka arrest of the main suspect, are not 
neeesaarily stage maneuvers to frighten the victim. 
Often the y are simply évidence of rather slow and 
clams y police activitiee. 

Members of the KGB compote with ose another 
in trying ta turn up suspects and aecure their con¬ 
viction. To a certain estent, officars are judged by 
the number of arrests which the y obtain. 5ince 
Soviet '■principles" deraand that ao per son be 
arreated except when it is ciear that he is a crijxùnal* 
ofticers who arrest men who must later be reloaaed 
are a abject to censure. * They hâve tnade a mistake, 
because they hâve arreated a mao who is not a crimi- 
nal. 


The COOtequeacca arc impartant £rom the point 
of view of the victim. In cifect, emy maa who i* 
arreated la automatlcaliy in the position of beiüg 
•'guilty*'. e If the "evidcace" shouid be insuffiexent 
to aubetantiatc his guilt, thote in charge of hie case 
aro aubject to censure, ta theory, thoae making the 
arrest should hâve accumuiated beforehand suiiicient 
évidence of guilt to satisfy both their auperior officers 
and the State prosocutor. It is uaualiy not diificult 
to satisfy these officiais. Neverthelesa» thia requlre- 
ment for aufficient évidence of guilt puts pressure apon 


* À discussion of the Communiât concept of "guilt 
and the meaning of this term to KGB officera is 
presented in Section 16 (Part U). 
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• ‘ the junior oiüceaof the KGB who are aaxi&u* to eatab- 
’i lish a réputation for thetnselves, and sometlmea they 

; rday falaify the évidence" which they présent to the 
prosecutor. Thie U a forbidden practice, for which 
• the offeading officer couid be punished if he werc 
"officially" fonnd out. The officers who took part in 
ataging the famoua "doctor'a plot” of 1?5Z were puniah- 
'•> ad latex for "falaifying the évidence'*. But when the 

• ; KGB is undex preaaure to aecure convictions, and 
»’* when this preaaure cames from high in the Party, 

^ '’falaixication of évidence'', like the use of physical 
•••- bxutaiity in obtaiuing confession», ma y bc a wîde- 
sprsad procedure. Il ia ne ver "officially” condoned. 


Aayooo arreated by the KGB rnust know that in 

• tho eyes of the Soviet State, and in the eyes of those 
who bave Arrflstod him, he is a "criminal". The osai y 

• question, to be settled after hia arreat is the citent of 

• hia criminel activity and the précisé nature of hia 
crimes. The officers in charge o£ hia case» both thoa^ 
who hâve mada the irrest and chose who will carry out' 
the interrogation, hâve a persoaai interest in seoing 

: that the arrestod fnan makos a prompt and extensive 
confession; for their own réputation» are at stake. 
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Section 3: The Arrest Procedure 
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It i* a Communiât principle that men should be 
arrested in a rnanner which will oot cause them em¬ 
barras amène» and that the police should carry out 
arrostt in a rnanner which will not unduly disturb the 
population. 
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la the United States, it is aaid that a man is 
“arrested” when the police seize him, detain him, or 
otherwise deprive him of hia freedom; and the United 
. State a Uw requires that the police obtain a "warrant" 
ox coxnpiy with certain other legal procedures befoxe 
caxxying OUI an arrest. In the 5oviet Union the KGB 
may obtain a “warrant" from the State protecutor 
beforo seiting a m«, but it it not re^uired to do sa, 
It ouy 'Met:in’ 1 a mia on suspicion, and interxogato 
hiro "to »«e ü he is a criminal". What wouid bo 
callod "axrcat" in the U. S, enay bo caxried out in the 
Soviet Union with or with ont a warrant. The procès* 
of aeizure it the aame in either case. 

For more than rwenty yeara it bas been the 
practice of the Riusian State Police to seize their 
■suspect* in the middie of the night. The "midnight 
knock on the door" has become a standard épisode 
in fiction about Russia. The police are well aware 
of the fact that the intended victim, forewarnod hy 
his préviens surveillance and the changing attitude 
of his friendt, it further terrified by the thougbt 
that he may he awakened from his aleep almost any 
night and taken away. • The official esep 1 anation for 
the nighttimearreiti it that such a procedure aveidt 
the embarrasament and alarro which wouid be creat- 
ed if the victim were aeized in the daytime. Il la 
customary for the arresting officer to be accotnpanied 
by teveral other men. He usually reads to the pri- 
toner the arrest warrant if there is one. It does not, 
of coursa, spedify the details of the crimes committed 
The prisoner ia then taken promptly to a détention 
prison. 
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M alternée tnethod of arreat, foi which the 
. iwc officiai e^piaaatioQ is given, la to carry out 
tho procédure» ia a City oot tkc home o£ the suspect» * 

4: îr» ôrder to &cco(Qpiifb Uûa, oea onder^suspicion ar© 
'"‘ordered by thei f auperiors to travel on «orne pretext * 
or other. Before the viciim reachea hiô destination, 

* lie U irrested *n<2 Cake a from tho train. A tbird 

• » 

method, said to b« preferred when there le no warrant, 

1» to seize tho vie tien auddenly ta he wtiks down t>*o 

• * * 

: Street. AU of tkese procedures croate intense taxiaty 

•• 

in the vie tire ; and in the population at large the y croate 
'ali of the alarm which inay be ganerated b y tho sudden 
' and uucyplainao dior.^pearanc» o£ an individual from 
the znidst o£ his family and frio^-de. 
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According to Soviet adrciiiatrative principe», a. 
man who ia arieated by the State Police U oot "itnpri.oa- 
ed": He l* merely "detained”. la tijeory, bo ia de»ined 
ia a quiet, aeaithy atmosphère where he ha» » opp&rtu.- 
- nity to meditate opoa bi* crime#, and a chaac» to taik 
' theni over freely aad at ieagth with pouce oificox., wiü»- 
' eiitbeingprejudicedbylrieod», aa»ociate«, ». 
who mtgbt induce him to dijtort the truth. 

Iû moit O i the largo Citica o t the Soviet Union the , 
KGB estâtes détention prison®. The*e prison® c on tain 
only persono under "Investigation", whoae caa«« hâve 
not yct hecn "aeUlcd". The moat modéra o( th«*e pri- 
«OOfl axe «epaxatc institution®, weLl built and spotlessly 
çlcAB. In Addition to the cell® for the pri*oaers. the y 
çontnin office® for the KGB unit®, room® ia which 
interrogation» are carTicd oui, and other rooms, usually 
ia the basement, in which prisoner® ^re exteuted n/hen 
juch punishrnent ia deeidttd upon. There are attaehed 
medical facilitie®, and room* fdr the care o£ the sick 
detainee». An exercise yard ia a standard faciiity. In 
outlying area® or ondeveioped régions, the KGB T02.y 
occupy a ®eparate wing of a general prison, and liSÔ 
this a® a détention prison. Facilitiez iû these areas llîay 
b® ancien* or inadéquate, depending upOÛ what IS avail- 
abU; but the détention wing itself il administered sepa- 
rately from that oC the reat of the prison, and prisoners 
under détention are segregated from general prisoners. 

Wost of the cells in Soviet détention prisons are 
designed for one occupant. The typical ceü is a amaU 
cubicle. about 10 ft. long by 6 iu widc, contaimng a 
single bunk and a alop jar, It usually has no other 
furnishings. Its walls are barren, and ît is lighted by a 
single electric lamp in the ceiUng. One waU usually 
contains a smail window above eye level, from which 
the prisoner can »ee nothing of his outside environment. 

The do or contains a peephole through which the 
guard in the corridor outside may observe the prisoner 
at wiLl wvthout the prisoner'a knowledge. 
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There alaô'may b« celle »bici ue large enough 

to kold two or moie prl.oaor,. Excopt lor sise, suciT 
. axe Mi düiorent £rom tkc otiier*. . la general, 

.priioners whoee c».«« a. relatively «apportant, -Jtio.o 

again^t wnon tlie evidenc® ia '«compléta", t^oae wfcû 

• hâve in£ieated a wülingn«a« to tdk froely, a re placed 

1°.COlla -i* 1 » prl.onera. , omc „£ wbom u. neuaU-r ’ 

inforwor*. Tho.e who.» ce. ^.«. or 

piete , thoae frotn whota information iV desired aad 

those for «horn poWic trial. er propagé» c 0 nfe..i on . (1 

are planned, are put in solitaxy confinement. 

# 

« 

Such typical colla will net. ef cour,,. be f Dlmd 

in ail prisons, and especially not in tHo«. wkicb a,, „id 

or improvised; but tiie general aspect of bur«me.> and ' 

complété lack of access to the outside world i, cb.raei.r- 

is'.ic. . 
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Section 5: The Kegimea witbin the Détention Prison 
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The arreating officers usuaUy do nor give the 
prieoner aay reas on for bis arrcst bcyond th&t La tho 
warrant which tbey rcad to bim. They usnaiiy lo^rch 
him t and alao soarch tho place in wMcb b* livss. Ttcy 
thon tafce him directly to the prison» Hors he i* asked 
a lew questions about bis identity, and hia pcrsonai 
ysluablcs and OUter dothing are takea from bim. Thcae 
arc OarcfuUy catalogued aod put «way, * Ho may or œay 
not be given a prison urnlorm. He is usually examine»! 
by a prison physicien shortly ait or bis incarcération. 

Tbc entire introduction to tho détention prison 
is brlef and is carried on without explaaation. Within 

a icv» bouxq aller bis air est tho priaoner firjd* bim — 
sell locked up withm a ce 11 . 

An almoit invariable feature o£ tbe management 
of an y important suspect under détention is a period of 
total isolation in a détention cell^ The prisoner is 
placed witbin bis cell, tbe do or is sbat, and for an 
indefioite period be is totally isolated £xotn ktiman con¬ 
tact axeept by tbe spécifie direction of tbe officer in 
charge of bis case. He is not allow^J to talk to tbe 
guarda ot to coron* unie a. te with otber prisoners in an y 
mazrn er. Wben he is taken. from his cell for an y rea- 
son he is accompanied by a guard. If another prisoner 
approaches tbroagb the corridor he turns his face to 
the wall nntil the other prisoner has passed. 


* lt is an intereating comment on tbe "legalisttc" 
behavior of the KGB that prisoner s wha hâve been 
detained, interrogated» tortured, împriaoned at 
length, and nltimately released after many year®, tnay 
tben recetve ail of tbeir original eloebing and personal 
valuables» which hâve been •crupulousiy caxtd for dur- 
ing their impris onment. 
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. ' The hauts and routine of the prisoner are 

rigidly organiaed, *He is awaXencd carly in ’tbe 
r*'i roorning and givea a short pcriod in which to wash 
*• •»: hùnaclf.. Hia food ta brought to him, He bas a . 

, «■ short and flxod Uxno in which to eat it; tho itaad- 

•; *rd diot is ^ust adéquate to maintain nutrition. He 
muât cioan himieU and police bia owu ceü; but he ia 
not ailowed eaoagh time to kcep it spotlessly clein. 
,i\- . At tome time in th® raorxûng he usually bas an 

i _..j ; exercise period. Typically, hia exercise consista 
; i-;r. of walking aloae in the exercise yard. H he is in 
- rigid isolation, he may not be allowed to exercise 
at ail. He ia uaually allowed a slop jar in hia cell 
which he ça» utilise for défécation and urination, 
l,v;v. but sometimea thia la uken away. Théo he mua * 

... call the gnard and perhaps wait for hours to be 
taken to the latrine. * 


• *'« • 
h- 


% i 


*••• 


At ail time s except when he U eating, sleep- 
ing, exereising. or being interrogated, the priconer 
ia left atrictiy alooe. in hia cell. He ha* nofching 
to do. nothing to read. and no one to talk to. Under 
the stricteat regimen he may hâve to sit or stand 
in hia cell in a fixed position ail day. He may 
aleep only at hours prescribed for sleep. Then he 
must go to bed promptly whea toid, and must lie in 
a fixed position upon his back with his banda out- 
aide the blanket. Xf he deviate» from this position, 
lhe gnard outaide will awaken him and maXe him ré¬ 
sumé it. The light in his cell burn» couatantly. Ke 
must sleep with his face constantly toward it. 
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lf the prisoner bacomos iU, he is taken to 
.• a prison physician, by whom he is treated with the 
•« beat medical care available, according to the 
practices eonnmoo to Soviet medicia*. If necessary 
’ .-he may be placed under hospital carc; but as soon 
he hàa recovered the regimen will be resumed. 

Prisoner» who attempt to commit suicide are 
thwarted and carefully nursed until they recover; 

" then the regiroen is resumed. 
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Déviations irons the prescribed regimen are 
* praœptiy noticed by the gaards and aiepuxushcd. 
.Dtsturbed behavior is punished alao. U thii be- 
rhavior portiiu and the officer in charge oi the case 
. ia convinced that the prieoner ha» becoroc mentally 
U2i the man may be placed under medical care untii 
his hoalth bas returned; then the regimen U reicuaed. 
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Section 6: The £üecta of the Regimen in the Isolation 
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The dlectf of thi* regirocn upon prison ers are 
’itrfktog. * U ha# been mentioned that the snan who ha# 

*■’ been arr ettod h y the KGB is uaually intenseiy appze- 
r heniiye* Qltea ho tes Xnewn for week#.thaï he would 
f ‘ho arxeatod, but ha# ted no clear knowledge of when, 
ox Ior wtet rcasoo. He ha# heen aeixod in the roiddle 
of the night and taken without expia nation te a for « 
midable prison, He kaow# that no friend eau heip 
hixn, and that the KGB may do with him what the y 
pioaae. 


A major aspect of bis prison expérience i» 
isolation, Man is a social animal; he doe« not livo 
Alose. From birtb to death, he livee in the company 
o£ his failow mea. When he is tôt ail y ieolated, he 
is removnd frora ail o£ the interpersonal relations 
which are so important to hizn, and taken ont of the 
social rôle which sua tain» him. His internai as wcll 




♦The réaction to he described in thia and the following 
sections ia that of a "typical” min, previously untrain* 
ed, who ha# never been imprisoned or isolated before, 

• and who ha# been arreated for a #erious, but not apeci- 
fied, crime against the state of which he could he n guilty n , 
Even among such men, there are wide différences in the 
capacity to tolerate the isolation regimen. Some become 
demoralized within a few days, while othera are able to 
rétain a high degree of self control for œonths. In 
addition tothis. moit men possess the capacity to adapt 
to isolation, and those who expérience the isolation 
regimen a second Ume almost aiways tolerate it better, 
and longer. Previous training and the circumstances 
of #eizure are important also, Untrained men seired 
In flagrante delicto may be rapidly disorgaaized; whüe 
thoae convinced of their innocence and familiar with 
KGB methoda may be able to stand up under isolation 
for a long ticne, 
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1 # Olsruptcd. 


m Ut exttr&al liie i« aîtrupted. Expote^ for the 

* flrst ticne to total isolation in a KGB prison, ko 
develops a predietabl© group of syroptoœs, which 
tnight almost be ealled a •'diaease syndrome 11 . Th# 

* gnards and KGB officers are quite famiiiar with thig 
syndrome. Th#y watch «ach new prison#* with 
techaical intsrest as his symptoms develop. 

Th# initial app«arance of an arreated 
prisoasr is on# of hewilderment. For a f#w 
hours he may ait quietly in bis cell looking con- 
•; fnsed and dejected. But within a short time moat 
: prisoners become alert, and begin to talc# an 
' inrereat in their environment. They react with 
. expectancy when anyone approaches the door to 
the cell. Th#y show interest and anxiety as they 

* are exposed to each new feature of the prison 

* routine. They may a sic questions or begiû con¬ 
versations. Some maXe demanda: they demand to 
Know why they are being heid, and protest that 
they are innocent. U chey are foreign national# # 
they may insist upon seeing thcir consuiax officers, 
Some take a M you canydo this to me attitude.'* Some 
paes through a brtei period of shouting, threatenlng, 
and dcmacdiag. AU of this is always stcrrüy *c- 
prca«cd. If nccd b«, the officer ia charge of the 
case will ice the prisoacr, remlnd him of the rou¬ 
tine, threatenhim with punishxnenc, and punis h 

him if he does not subside.* Duriag thie period 
the prisoaer ha* not yet appreciated the fuil ixn- 
port of his situation. He tries to fraternise with 
the guards. He leaves part of his food if he do©» 
not iike it. He trie» to speak to prisoaer# whom 
be passes in th# corridors, and reaches back to 
close the door behind him wben he is thkento the 
latxuie. The guards refer to this as the period 
of getting t, acc^matized ,, to the prison routine. 


Th© punifhmenti used 


described on pages 25-2? 
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. . After a few days it becomai apparent to 
the prisoner that hi* aetivity availa Kim notKing^ 
and, that le will be puniahed or reprimanded for 
«von the sæall*9t breacbes of the routine. He 
wonders when he will be reieased or questioned. 
Hia requesta hâve been listened to but never act- 
ed upon. He becomes increaaingly asudou* and 
reatlesa» and hia sleep la disturbed. He b e gins 
t o look up alertly when anyoae pas set in the 
corridor. He jumps when the gnard corne* to 
the do or. He bec omea "adjusted 11 to the routine 
in Ms cell, and goes tàrough it punctilioualy; but 
he atili leavea a orne of his food, and occasionally 
he revsals by amall gestures Ma lack of complété 
aubzzùssioa to Ms environment. 
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The period ot anxiety, hyper aetivity and 
apparent adjustœeot to the isolation routine usually 
< continues from 1 to 3 weeks, As it continues, the 
priflQucr bccomca iucrcasiagly dejcctcd and dépend¬ 
ent. He graduait y gives up ali 9pontaneou6 activity with- 
hia cell, and ceaJCî to care about hia personal *p — 
p«Maaco and action*. Finally, he sito and ataxes with. : 
a vacant expression, perhap* endlessly twisting a 
button on bis coat, He allow* himseli to bec aras dirty 
and dishevcled. When food i* prevented to him, be 
eat* it ail but he no longer bothero with the niceties 
of eatmg. He may mix it into a mush and stuff it 
into his mouth like an animal. He goes through tbe 
motions of bis prison routine antomatically, as if 
he were in a daze. The slop jar is no longer offen¬ 
sive to him. Ultirr-ately be seems to lose many of 
the refl train ta of ordinary behavior. He may soil 
himaelf. He weepg, he mutters, and he prays aloud 
in Ms cell. He follows the ordera of the guard with 
the docility of a trained animal. Indeed, the guard* 

*ay that such prisoners are "xeduced to animais”. 

They estimate that in the average case it will take 
from 4 to 6 weeks of rigid, total isolation to pro- 
dace this phenomenon in a newly imprisoned man. 
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Th© man who for th© first üme expérience* 

ilDlatioa in prieon in, of course, ôxperienciûg far . 
more thaa ©impie ItoUtion. He oeunlly lecls pro- 
ioundly aaxioui, helples», fiattrated, dcjected, 
and «ntiroly uncertain ©bout his future. Mie initial 
reaction to th© isolation procédure ia indeed oae oi 
bewilderment and aome numboesB at the calamity 
which ha* befallen bien. Thi* ia followed by a 
period of intexest and appréhension about every de» 
tail o£ the prison regimen, accompanied by hope 
that be cm expLain everything as toon as be geta & 
chance, or an expectation tbat be will be released 
when the proper authorities hear about hifl plight. 
Such bopet last but a £ew day9, but they k»ep him 
alârt and mtereeted during tbat fcime. 

À§ hope disappears, a re action of atbdoua 
waiting supervenâs. In this period, the profound 
boredom and complété loneliness of his situation 
gradually overwheim the prisoner. There is 
literally nothing for him to do except ruminât® and 
because he bas so much to worry about. Ma ru¬ 
minations are aeldom pleasaot. Frequeatly, ihoy 
taice the form of g oing over and over ail the possible 
causes for his arrest. His mood bccomea one of 
dejection. His sleep is disturbed by nigfatroaxes. 
Ultimately he may reach a atate of dépréssion in 
which he ceasos to care about Me pcrsonal appear- 
ance and behavior and pays little attention to bis 
aurroundiûge. In this State the prisoner may hâve 
illusory expériences. A distant Sound in the 
.corridor sounds like someone cailing his name. 

The rattle oi a footstep may be interpreted as a 
key in the lock opening the cell. 


Some prisoners may becorae délirions and 
hâve visual hallucinations. God may appear to such 
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.a priaoner and tell Kim to cooperate witk kis interro- 
gator-' He miy aee kia wife standing beaide Kim. 
or a servant br ingin g Kim a large meal. In nearly 
ail ea.ee a the priaonerU need for h ara an companion- 
ship and Kii de tire to talk ta anyone about anytking 
becomet a gnawiag appetite. If he it given an • 
‘opportunity to talk, Ke may tay aaything wKicK «eems 
: to be appropriât®, or to be desired by hit listener; 
for in Kit confused and befuddled State he may be un-, 
able to tell what it “aetnally trot 11 from what N Diÿt 
be" or “ahouLi be‘* true. He may be highly suggestible 
and may "confabulate" the details of any story suggest 
ed to Kim. 
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Not ail w en who first expérience total 
isolation react in precisely üus maoner. lu aome, 

' theae symptomt are lest conspicuous. Others, 

’ eapecially chose with pre-existing personality dis- 
turbaacea, may become Xrankly psychotic. Howcvcr, 
irank psychotic maniiestations, other than those 
of the "prison payehosis" dcscribed above, are not 
astral, primarily because those having charge o£ the 
priaoners Ufinily break the routine oX total isolation 
/ when they see that disor ganixation o£ the prisoner's 
peraonality is imminent. 
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.,Section 3: Other Pragaoreu oi the Iaolation Regiraen 

4 - * • - 

~ Mot ali of the réaction to this Imprisonment 
experianco c an h« attributed to isolation aloae. Other 
pozent force v axe actiag upoa the newly imprisoned 
mw. The prisoner 1 * anxicty about himaelf is com- 
. pounded b y worry about wbat may happen. to Ma 
friands and associâtes, and, in tbe case of thoje who 
* possesa information wbich tbey wiah to bide, apore- 
a henaion about how mucb tbe KGB iraowi or will find 
o ut. Even in tbe absence of isolation, profotmd and un 
eontroUed anxiety is disorganiring. Uncertaiaty com- 
poimds bis anxiety also. Tbe newly arrested prisoner 
does not know bow long he will be confined. how he 
will be punisbed, or with wbat he will be cbarged. Hô 
does know that Kia puniâhment may be anything up tû 
deatb or permanent impri9onment* Many prisoner s 
say tbat uncertainty is tbe moat unbearable aspect of 
the whole expérience. Sleep disturbances and night- 
mares lead to further fear and fatigue. 


The effects of isolation, uncertainty and 
anxiety are usualiy suffirent to make the prisoner 
eager to talk to hia mterrogator and to aeek somc 
method of eacape from a situation wbich bas bccome 
intolérable, But» if theae alone are not enough to 
produce the desired eilect, the oUicer in charge bas 
other simple and highly effective ways of applying 
pressure. Two of tbe most effective of tbesc axe 
fatigue and lack of sleep . The constant light in the 
cell and the necessity of maintaining a rigid position 
in bed compound tbe effects of anxiety and oighemaree 
in producing sleep disturbance a . If tbesc are not 
enough, it is easy to bave the guards awakeo tbe 
prison ex *t intervals. This is especially effective 
if the prisoner is always awakened as sooa as be 
drops oCi to sleep. The guards c an also shorten 
the hour* available for sleep, or deny sleep alto- 
gether. Continued Los a of sleep produce9 clouding 
of conscioasness and a loss of alertness, both of 
wbich impair tbe victimes ability to sustain iso¬ 
lation. It also produces profound fatigue. 
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‘. .'Acsrtb*r simple and effective type of pressure 

is üjat of maintainîpg the température of the ce il at a 
lcvsX which i* eîtiier too bot or too çold for comfort. 

' Ccraunuous beat, U a level at which constant swcaûng 
ie necBtiftry in oqder to roaintaia body température, la 
• enervating and fatigue pxoducing, Sustained cold ïs 
une omier table and poorly Colerated* Y et another method 
*’ of crcating pressure i» to rcduce tbe food ration to the 
*'• point at which the prisoner is constantly hungry. Thi» 
usually involvci loes of weight, which ie ofteo associât- 
* ed with weakaesi and as the nia. Furthermorc, depri- 
r'.vatioa of food producea lassitude» loss of general 
: interost and *ome breakdown of courage. Sorae peopl c 

become profoundly depreaaed when deprivod of food. 


<* 




The affecta of isolation, anxiety, fatigue, lacfc 
of sieep. une o mf or table températures, and chronic 
hunger produce disturbance» o£ mood, attitude», and bo - 
* havior in ûearly ail priconers. The living organism cxn. 
not entirely withstand »uch assaults. The Communiât» 
do not look upon these assaults as "torture". Undoubt- 
edly, they use the methods which they do in order to 
conform, in a typical legalistic mwmer to overt Commun¬ 
iât principlea which demand that M no force or torture be 
used in extracting information from prisoners. " Bu: 
these roethoda do, of course, constitute torture and 
physical coercion. Ail of thero iead to serious disturb¬ 
ances of rnany bodily procès ses. 
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Section 9; The laterrogator 


KGB ofîicer who haa charge of a case dur- 
. ing the period of suipicion, aurveiüacce aod arr»(t is 
-now acppluted by aaother oificer who ii charged with 
the interrogation o1 the prisooen and the préparation 
. o£ the déposition. (Prieonera comœonly refer to thi* 

... document as thc Confession”.} 

à 

Wifchin the KGB aasignmenta to interrogation 
are not highly regarded.. Moit KGB officers prefer tO 
go into offensive espionage or to join paramilitary 
unit s. Relatively few of thera wish to become involved 
in poiitieal counterespionage, investigation and in¬ 
terrogation. Suça work is not looked upon as glam- 
orous or exciting. Very often it involvea assignaient 
to outiyizxg and relativeiy dull régions of the Soviet 
Union, and uauaily it is hard and thanklesa. The 
interrogation of prisooers is a tiricg and an emotion- 
aily trying procedure. Thus, there is often défici¬ 
ent y of applicants for work in this section of the 
secret police and local district officers of the KGB 
muât assign men to fill the necessary quota at the 
State police school.- KGB officers from other branch¬ 
es of the service hâve reported to us that the aaeign- 
' ment is often given to the leaet désirable men la thc 
organisation - "the eight bail”, as oue officer said. 

It can be assuxned that a majority of those involved 
. in the investigation and interrogation of unimportaat 
prisoners are roea of average ability with no great 
enthusiasra for their job. However, the KGB does 
also poesess highly akilled, weil educated, crtxemely 
knowledgeable, experienced and able interrogators 
who are dovoted to theix profession and proud of 
their abüilies, The interrogator assigned to an 
important prisoner eau be expected to be a maa of 
ftuch high caliber. 

Soczse of those who go into secret police 
activity reçoive only a sort of "on the job” training 
under the guidance of more senior and experienced 
men; but a fair proportion of these police officers 
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itb eapecially traiaed at a KGB adiooi ncar Mqscow. 
Thia: achûol ha* been in existence for at least 15 
years. .It give* a course o£ two ye*rs duration* The 
curriculum include* courses in the history o£ the 
Soviet Gôvermn«nt r the governmental structure cl 
the Soviet Union and ol Capital! il couatries, the 
externat policy of the Soviet Union, the development 
of court procedures in the U. S.S.R. and in Capital- 
iit countries, Soviet law, and Soviet criminal pro¬ 
cedures, both political and civil. Therc are tech- 
ni cal course* in criminology, techniques ol investi¬ 
gation and surveillance, the use of audio de vice s, 
the recruitmeat ol Infor mer s, and the accumulation 
oi évidence. Soroe of the advanced lectures in 
history, law and criminology are given by visiting 
lecturers Irom Soviet uaivcrslties. For studeuts 
who lacX higher éducation, the achool offers course» 
ta geography, history, Russiaa literatuxe and so on, 
There iS, ol course, a great deal o£ atudy o£ Cormnun- 
ism, of the history o£ the Communiât P*xty, which 
• ia regarded as » rooot important part of the curriculum. 

The cc'jse in the conduct of interrogations 
indodes a description o£ the vaxious interrogation 
methoda that will bc discusaed shortly. Traînées are 
ailowed to observe a démonstration interrogation but 
do not actualiy conduct interrogations themselvea. No 
formai training ia psychology, psychiarry, pharmacology 
or phyaiology ia included in the curriculum. There are 
•no représentatives of any of these sciences on the fac- 
ulty and, as far as we hâve been able to ascertain, 
there never bave been. Traînées do receive infor¬ 
mation iroxn experieaced police officers on how to 
préparé a dossier, how to "size up ,f a raan, and how 
to esdznate wbat sort of roethods to use in "breaking" 
bim; but tbe instructors draw entirely upon police 


expérience. Tbey hâve a contempt for theoretical 
payehiatry and p*ychology, and for instruments such 
as tbe polygraph. 
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‘ When tho prîasaer hu been brrested A3d itt" 

cltco „ K d in U. <=«11 tta. office r ia charge of Ms case 
■ubmits to ci* «uparior» a plan for the interrogation 
Ot tho pri.coe*. This plan ia drawn up on the bâtis 
of wta,»t ia alxeady kaown about the priflOOef. lt 
d«»erib«» the methadt to he used upon Mm» the atti¬ 
tude. to b« takeu toward him, the type of information 
wbicb it i« expeeted that he will reveal, and the type M 
crimes which he is believed to hâve committed and 
tbe i.sumed motivation for them. His superlora may 
eritieiae or comment upon tMs plan and OÜer addcd 
suggestion* based upoa their own expexience. The 
purpose of this plan appears to be primarüy tbat of 
making the interrogator approach the pïtaoner w lt h 
... a definite conception of what he wants to do, «nd tow 
he is going to proceed in doing it. The pUa «=d 
• be adhered to rigidly il the development of the ».< 
indicates tbat changea ahouid be m.de t » ln ion.» 
prisons the interrogator reviews the pian with bis 

SüperiOXS aller each session and de.cxibes to them 
how he intenda to conduct the next session. 


( ) One former Co»muni*t police officer describes 
the plan thu»; "Before auy interrogation taices pUce 
there ia * plan which ia worked out togethex with the 
interrogator and the représentative of the opération 
section wbich handlc- the case, and it ia divided into 
three plane; {!) Case plan identification and assumed 
motivation for the crime. (2) A atatement from the 
operation section of what the défendant i$ tû coniesa 
to and (3) A description of what the operation section 
would lik« ko prove throügh the case. The third part 
: why the case haa to be proved and what is to be 

■ proved - an attempt ia made to hâve any individuAl 
crime woven into a iarger pattern of crime against 
the Communiât Party.'* 
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; > * * ; :! If a prisoner indicates at the time he is 

• «eiaed that he ia avare of hi s guilt and is prepared 
:l {i i {. : .deaçrihe his crimes, the iaterrogator may begin 
- é ta question him very soon after his imprisonment. 

; • istrue especially when the police aire ad y 

■ [ ■ *ïà<ix po®se««ia great deal of "évidence” and the prisoner 
; ;;:rtadiiy confesses to the "crimes* 1 which the inter- 
; ;• iii*î ?•.* ?.®ga*or { wi®hes to eetablish. 

.. ûô 1 : i [• 

>> "■ '• i ' i-ikewioe» U the prisoner is seized vithout 

: s w»rrMt, tho interrogator is likeiy to begin the 
v*»lï >. -questioning early. Soviet law spécifies thaï if a mao 
± "detained oa suspicion" the firet protocol of his 

*«t«*og*rion muet be given to the atatc pxoaecutor 
wiüaiii te» days ao that an axTest warrant may bc 
K.:. u i* au «<* or the mon may be reieued. In general , 

;• interrogatora are cooatrair-.cd to comply with thia 
*v rcgulatiofx. and the y try to produce eaough évidence 
to û’otain on arreat within ton dey*. In ra*ny euch 
’ ( " caaea,. bocause they hâve Uttle except suspicion to 
i.- . S'aide» theix questioning, they are neeeasaxily vague 
in describing the priaonar's crimes to him. They 
roust be cautioua lest the prisoner get wind of what 
they want him to aay and refuse to aay it. lt la 
probably this, more than any calculated cunniag, 

• • Which cause* them to make to the prisoner such 

«mgmatic statements as, ,r It ia aot up to me to tell 
• *:.'iir yoa what your crimes are; it is up to you to tell me'* 
.h!.- ,*i. • Statements which lead the perpiexed prisoner to 
::c *:* rack brain for an answer. The prosecutor is not 
. : :>:i t hard to satisfy, and the interrogator nearly alwaya 
, ' r.s-mt: obuins enough evidence to make an ^arreat 11 . If 
; '.'ri .r. he can apply for an extension of the détention 

•U-~Ss: .9**1°** 
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The law provides no real protection for the 
j.; prisoner. KGB officers among our informants esû- 
:.i‘ mated that '♦more than 99%" of those who are aeized 
-, are ultimately convieted and puniahed. 
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Interrogations, once begun, are contiaued unnl 
"the case la complété", but in tome circuznota&ees 
they axe iatentionaliy delayed in tbcir oaset. .It appoax» 
tbat tbis delay is impoied when the prieoner t% défiant, 
when he is tboughc to be withbolding information, when 
tbe KGB 19 «eekiag a confession to crimes other than 
.: thoBe. for which it bas "évidence", and ospcciaily v/hea 
: it wants to use the prisoner for a public trial or to 
obtain a propagande confession Xrom him. In §uch cases 
the interrogation bcgin# when tbe officer in charge feels 
tbat tbe prisoner is ripe for it. Tbis is usually when ha 
observes tbat tbe prisoner bas bccome docile and com¬ 
pilant and showa evidence o£ détérioration, iu his mood 
.and personal «ppearance. 
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Interrogations are almost uniformly carried out 

• at nighr. It is said tbat tbis practice o f ni g ht interro¬ 
gation originated not £x orn an y preconceived idea of its 
effactiveness, h ut because the early Chekista were so 
overburdened with police dutiea during tbe day tbat 
tbey could find tiroe for interrogations only at night. 

. For ont reaaoa or another, it bas become standard pro¬ 
cedure, possibly because tbe physical and psycàological 
e£fect of night interrogations produces added pressure 
. upon the prisoner. He is deprived of sleep and placed 
■ in a State of added uxxcertainty by ne ver knowing when 
.he will be awakened and questioned. Typically, he 

• wül be awakened suddenly by the guard shortly after 

. he ha s dropped off co sleep* Without explaaation he is tak- 
en from his cell and dowh several corridors, to a amall 
-and ’oarrea interrogation room equipped with a desk and 
/ chair for the interrogator and a stool for the prisoner. 

The Ûgbtiog is arranged so tbat the prisoner can be 
placed in a bright light, while tbe interrogator sits in 
relative darkness, Sometinies a stenographer is pré¬ 
sent in one corner of the room to take noces. More 
often tbe interrogator mak.es bis owu notes, writing 
as the prisoner speaks. Usually only one interrogator 
is présent but occaslonaily other officers are idtro- 
duced. Sometimee interrogator* alternats, for psycho- 
. logical reasons, one being "friendly 11 and the ocher 
"hostile 11 . If his work is successful, tbe original 
interrogator may carry the case through to a con¬ 
clusion, but if he does not achieve the desire goal. 
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htt œay'bo romovcd *wl a acw officor uk«« ovor tbe 
• .interrogation. i • « - 

,rrt£-\r*a ii r r*?s'/ • • ;! - * •- * 

rn4v- v .V;n •- -Th« atzno 0 pbor« of tho interrogation room gen- 
à*tii -erally Kaa iom« degrés o£ formtlity about iî.. .The 
'j intorzog&tor may be drossed in ioU uniform« ZI he 
..v o» wiahei to impreaa the prisoner, b« may take out a 
Jî.pi»tol r cock it, and Uy it on tbe deak be£ore hiin; but 
. p«ycbological gambit doea oot icom to be a rè- 

. alnàflvrquirod part ai tbe pïototol. The interrogator «djuiU 
. >.Kis attitude toward tho prisoner accord in g to his 

. .fcfofn. catiroate aï tho kind o l nun he is Ixc ing. l£ tho 
J'îtv •- dossier ind ica te a tbit thc prisoner is a timid xad 

« m ) t i 

;. >• 1 faarful mat, the interrogator cnay adopt a fier ce 
/ /-.and thxeatening demeanor. If the prisoner is thought 

î*o.*r’ 2 -' to b» proud and sensitive. the interrogator roay be 
. Ji-i'i - maulting and degrading. If the prisoner bas been a 
; î* a man of prestige and importance in privât» life, tbe 
. -.interrogator may call bim by bis first tume, treat 
• him ad an inferior aod retnind him that he bas lost 
V’"" -• *? ail rank and privilège. If the prisoner is thought to 
• î.r:?::dx* be suggestible, the interrogator will try to in- 

•" fluence him by suggestion. If the prisoner is known 
. ! as vénal and self-seeking, the interrogator may try 
r,,..V to bxibe him with promises of reward for coopération. 

. >«• A the prisoner bas a tendency to blâme others, the 

. o 11 interrogator may try to let him place the blâme upoa 
\ -V others while describing his owu activities as harm- 
; :i. - les*. If the prisoner is known to hâve a wife and 

• ) m . Children for whom he cares deeply, the interrogator 

.r.:. - . may thxeatea harm to them if the prisoner does not 
*.-i cooparate, and promise to protect and help them if 
ai ; !. he does. If it is known that the prisoner has been 
• ; unfaithful to bis wife or has coœmitted some crime 

. sucb as embezzleraeat, the interrogator may blaek-- 
mail bim by threatening expo s or s or punishment un- 
: ... less be coopérâtes. Ail Chose and many other tricks 
• may be employed. Tbey are not basod upon a 

. scientific tbeory of humaa behavior; tbey are tricks 
. - of the Crade, so to speak, developed out of police 
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expérience and applied on a n rule of thmsb N , "common 
sense 11 basia. - 
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Âizsost invariably the interrogator taie 3 the 
attitude that the prisoner ia guilty and acta aa though 
ail of his crimes are icnown. Almoat invariably he 
points out to the prisoner that he is cornpleteiy help- 
leia, and that there is no hope for him unie s a he 
coopérâtes fuliy, and conférée» his crimes completel y. 

. Almost never does the interrogator statë specifically 
what the prisoner^ crimes actuaily are. This is left 
up to the prisoner, who is toid*. in effect, that he 
knows the extenr o i his owq crimes, and need only enake 
a complété statement oi them. 

Almost invariably the interrogator does aot 
. accept tho eaxly ttatezzient of the prisoner. No 
matter what crimes he confesses, the interrogator 
forces the prisoner to repeat his statemcats ag&in and 
agaia, and to elaborate on theen endlcssly. Altnoat 
always he uses any discrepancies as indications of 
lyxng, and questions the prisoner at length about them. 

The fizst interrogation sessions Are nearly 
always coacerned with a complété r « view of tbe 
entire life expérience of the prisoner. The inîerro- 
gator v/iaheo to know about the prisoner*» backgro'md,' 
his clasa origin. his parents, brothera and flistera, 
his frieeds and associâtes, and everything that he hâs 
done throughout his life. U the case ii of any im- 
portance, no detail is overlooked, and every period of 
the prisoner** life muât be accounted for. 

This review of the prisoner 1 * life may occupy 
aeveral interrogation sessions. It bas several pur- 
poses. The primary one is to complété the prisoner ( b 
dossier. Fuxthermore, requiring a man to account 
for every detail of his life prodtices a voluminous 
and involved story, and the prisoner can scarcely avoid 
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baing trapped into inconaistenciôB if he ia ConceaU 
jpg iny thÎB g The information obtained from the 
lifft hiatory eau b« eompared with that already in 
the police files, which aie uauaily extensive. It 
enablea the police to kaow the associâtes of the 
prisoner, which is important, because these may 
be hia "accomplices in crime", who cac be raade 
inspecta also. and interrogated for further infor¬ 
mation. 


4 m • 

Pei'haps iti moit important purpose is 

that ît reveals many "criroizuT 1 fearurea of the 
prisoner such as Reactionary class origin» 
membership in Reacûonary organisations and 
association witfc enemies of the State, which axe, 
by Communiât définition "crimes" ao marrer how 
long ago they were committcd. 

• 

The prisoner, takcu irons his cell after 
a long period of isolation, *n»cty And despair, 
uauaily looks upon the tirât interrogation as a 
welcome break. The mere opportunity to talk to 
• oraeone is intenseiy gratifying. Many prisoncr# 
hâve reported that afier long perioda of isolation 
they oagerly anticipate interrogation sessions and 
try to prolong thern simply for the companionship 
which they afford. Not infrequentiy the priaoner 
also regards interrogation as an opportunity to 
justify himself, and feels a false assurance that 
he can "explain everything'' as soon as he is given 
a chance. 


Uauaily ha ia mach taken aback by the fact 
that his crimes are not specified, and that his 
guilt ia assumed. He is further dÎ9tres8ed when 
his protestations of innocence are greeted as 
lies. But the opportunity to talk about his life 
expériences is generaiiy iooked upon, especially 
by a peraon from Western society, as an oppor¬ 
tunity to justify his behavior. Many meo willing- 
ly divulge ail that they can remember about 
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theæaelve» becau#« they feel qui ta lure that they 
bave don# notbing which may b* regarded as cxiroi- 
uai« They are uaawaxe that, Irom the point of view 
o i Communiât legal theory and ol the KGB much ol 
their paat behavtor undoubtedly will be conetrued as 
"criminel" and fceld againat them, U the ioterroga- 
tor otfer» them the opportualty to hâve paper and 
pencil in their celle and to wrlte ont their biographie#, 
they «ciae upon thi# avidly a# a me an# of reliering 
the bortdozn o i the tediou#, ionely routine to which 
they are exposed. 
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Section 11* Pressure a Applied bv The Interrogator 

s • 

: Aa the interrogation proceeda,' the interro- 
gator changea his behavior according to his previous 
plan and the development o£ the case* If the pri- 
aoner i8 cooperatiag and talfcing freely, the iaterro- 
gator continue a to show a relatively fxiendly attitude. 
But sooner or later he invariably expresses disaaUs- 
faction wtth the information which the prisoner hao 
given, no matter how complété it may be. He demanda 
new details, and uaually showa an especially great 
interest in the "accomplices” of the prisoner and the 
"organization” to which he is suppoaed to hâve beea 
actached. >Yhen the prisoner protesta that he bas 
told ail, and déniés any other crimes or accompücea, . 
the interrogator becomes hostile and bcgias to apply 
pressure. 

5ome of the pressures which can bc appüed 
simply by altering the routine within the ccil hâve 
been described. The interrogator haa maay others 
at his cooûiand. Çontiauous and répétitive interro¬ 
gation is an effective and very rommoa form o£ 
prosiure. Another which is widely used i s that of 
requiring the prisoner to stand throughout the 
interrogation scasion or to maiatain «orne other ohy- 
. aical position which becornes painful. Thls, like 
Other featurea o£ che KGB procedure , is a form of 
physical torture, in spite of the fact that the pri- 
sonera and KGB officers alike do not ordiaarily 
pcrceive it as such. Any fixed position which is 
maintained over a long period of time ultimateiy 
pxoduces excruciating pain. Certain positions, 
of which the standing position is one, aiso produces 
impair ment of the circulation. Many ©en can with- 
atand the pain of Long standing, but sooner or later 
ail men auccumb to the circuiatory failure it pro¬ 
duces. Aiter 18 to 24 hours of continuons standing, 
there is an accumulation of fluid in the tissues of the 
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legs. This dépendent "edeou" is producod by fluid from 
the blûod vesseis, The anklea and feet of the prisoner 
•well to twice their normal circumfcreace, The edoma 
raajr riae >-|> the legs a» high as the middle of the thigha. 
The akin bccome® tense and intensely painful. Large 
blisters develop which break and étude watery sérum. 

The accumulation of the body fluid in the legs produce» an 
impairment of the circulation. The heart rate increaaes 
and fain ti ng may occur. Eventually tkbre is a rénal shut¬ 
down, and urine production ceasea. The prisoner becomes 
thir*;y, and may drink a good deal of water, which is not 
excreted, bat adds to the ederna of his legs. Men hâve 
been known to remain standing for periods as long a a 
several days. Ultixnately they usually develop a deliri- 
ous atate, eharacterized by di9orientation, fear, de* 
lusions, and visual hallucinations. This psychosis is 
produced by a combination of circulatory impairment, 
lack of sleep, and uremia. 

Periods of long standing are usually interrupt- 
ed froro time to time by interrogation periods during 
which the interrogator demanda and threatens, while 
pointing out to the prisoner that it would be easy for 
him to end bis misery mereiy by cooperating. 

• # » 

lu addition to the physiological effects, this type 
of torture créâtes a psychological conflict. When the 
prisoner ia required to stand in one position, there is 
often engendered within hira an initial détermination to 
"stick it out". This internai act o£ résistance provides 
a feeling of moral superiority, at first. As rime passes 
and the pain mouats, the Individu al becornes aw Arc that, 
to some degree, it is his own original détermination to 
resist that is cauaing the continuance of pain. Therc 
develops a conflict within the iodividual between his 
moral détermination and his desire to collapse and dis¬ 
continue the pain. It ia ihia extra internai conflict, in 
addition to the conflict over whether or not to give in 
to the de en and s made of him, that tends to rnake this 
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method of fcortuxe'ilo effective in the bre 
individu*]. 
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; The KGB hatily «ver âges manades or cnaine, 
and rarely resorti to physical beatings. The actual 
physical beating ia, of course, répugnant to overt 
Communist principlet, and is contrary to KGB régu¬ 
lations also.. The ostensible reason for these régu¬ 


lations is that they are contrary to Communist 
principles. The practical reason for them is the fact 
that the KGB looks upon direct physical brutality as an 
ineffective method of obtaining the compliance of the 
prlsoner, Ita opinion inthis regard is shared b y police 
in other parts of the World. In general, direct physical 
brutality créâtes only resentment, hostility, and further 
défiance. 


U is a general policy that the iaterrogator muât 
obtain the written permission of bis superiors before 
using extrem? coercive measurej of any sort upon pri- 
soDcrs, In actual practice jach permission is sought 
only if the officer in charge of a case feela that there 
ia a ûeed for a direct brutal assault. The KGB recog- 
niaea that $omç me a. who are incensely afraid of phy¬ 
sical assault ma y break dowa if beaten once or ewice, 
and it does use thi» procedure deliber ately, though 
uncommooly. Generally speaking, when an interro- 
gator strikos a prisoner in anger ho doos so "unoffici- 
ally n . The act may be a truc expression of his ex¬ 
aspération and evideac© that he, himseli, is under 
émotion al strain. 

KGB office** report that the use of brutality 
in the Russiaa secret police waxes and wanes in cycle» 
that recur throughout the years. When feelings of 
insecurity develop within those holding power, they 
become increasingly suspicioua and put great press-, 
ures upon the 9ecret police to obtain aireats and 
confessions, At such times police officiais are in- 
clined to condone anything which produces a speedy 
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ypread- 1-aïer, 
manda arise for 
"ixregular pt»ç! 


c Hrytanty ma y become lairly wide 
wb*« acapiciousaesa subsides, de - 
“reforos*’ aad tfc* ccBsaüon of 
kci" by J Ém eccret police. 


ZUÿtiria^fl ^sataSty, U cas be taiceu for 
grantc-J Üst »o*b>«- ««riod of intense pressure and coer 
cioa-wOl be sppllod to *very prisotxcr, no maUer how 
cooperative be tries to be a* &r«t, TMo period o£ 
pressure will be n rnrrpu— kid by «çresiion» of 
displeasure and Tmrlttr^ frwn the interrogator, and 
sometixxiee from goard* aleo. It appears to be a 
working princiyle of (be KGB that no en an ever reveals 
everything volentariiy. it bas been & universal expéri¬ 
ence or priionet i of Communiât State police that no 
matter how mach a cûan telle» h* i* always preased 
to tell more - in Uct, Ann ulk most are often 
the oor.8 wno arxe ~?mynded the longes t. Meo who 
immediately. and withoat pressure, voluntçer ali 
Chat they koow do aot thus ailay the snspiciozxa of 
their intrrrogator. Evensntallyv when their flow of 
information run» ont» and persuasion yields no 
more, they tend thenudves put through the same 
routine of r tyittf vt torture which more récalci¬ 
trant prisoners encountcr. 
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Section 12: The "Vriendly Approacb" 

V* The interrogator will continue this pressure 

unîil he feeU that the prisoaer is neaxly *t the end o£ 
hia rope, -At this point ho introduces a psychologie al 
gambit which is pxobably the ir.ost successfui of any o£ 
the txicks at his coxnroand. He suddenly changea his 
demeanoî. The priaoner, returned once agaia to an 
interrogation session that he expvcts will be a répé¬ 
tition of torture and vinification, suddenly finds that 
the entire acene haa changed. The interrogation room 
13 brightly lighted. The interrogator is seated behind 
his desk, relaxed and smiUng. Tea and cigarettes are 
waiting on the table. He is ushered a confortable 
chair. The guard ia sent 3way, and sometimes the 
aecretary also. The interrogator remarks about hia 
anoearance. He is sympathetic about the discomfort 
which he has been auifering. He is sorry that the 
prisoocr has had such a difficult tixne. The interrogator 
himseif would.not hâve wished to do this to the prisoner - 
it is o ni y that the prison régulations require this treat- 
ment, because o£ the prisoner 's own stubborrmes». "But 
let U3 relax and be friends. Let us not talk anymore 
about crimes. Tel! me about your faroily*' - and so on. 
The usuaJ line is to the effect that. "After ail, lama 
r easonable man. I want to get this business over as 
mue h as you do. This is as tiresoroe to me as it is to 
you. W« already know about your crimes; it is a mere 
formality for you to write out your confession. Why 
don't w e get it over with so that everythiag can be 
settled and you can be released?" 

Prisoners find this sudden friendship and rc- 
lease of pressure almost irrésistible.* Neaxly ail of 
them avidly seize the opportunity to talk about them- 
selvea and their feelings, and thea go. on to talk about 


* One former prisoner in a debrieiihg interview de- 
scribed his reaction thus "Well, 1 went in and there was 
a man, an officer he was. He was alone in the room 
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iheir faroiüea. Mott of üicm procccd (rom thia ilmoat 
autocratie ail y ta giving the information which the interro- 
gator seeicB. Evcn if the y do not provide everything the 
inter rogat or waau *t thia tiroe, hc may continue hia 
friondly demeanor and the relaxation o£ prçasure for 
■ everal more aetsions before rcsuroing the old regimen 
of torture. B vit if the priioner does reveal aigniiicant in¬ 
formation and coopérâtes fully, the rb^ards are prompt 
and gratifying. The interrogator îmiles and congratulâtes 
bim. Cigarettes are fortheoming. There ** a large me al» 
often exçellently prepared and served; and after thia the 
prisoner rétama to his cell and sleeps as long as he iüces, 
in an y position that he chooses. 


K. « 


»» 


in the tint place. . . he asked me to sit down and waa very 
friendly.. .It was very terrifie. 1. weli. î almost felt 
lüte I had a friend aitting there. 1 had to stop every now 
and then and realize that thia man wasn't a friend of mine. 
I was - it was, it was - it - I can't tell you how, but it 
roade a tremendous impression on me.. .It was almost 
Uke seeing one of my old fnends... almost like being 
relaxed., .1 had to extremely careful not to, not to, 
just do anything he wanted to do. ..1 alao felt as though 
I coulda't he rade to him. I don't know why, bat I felt 
that way„ It was much more düficuit for me to*welI, 

I almost felt 1 had as much respousibiUty to talk to him 
«I re as on and justifie ation as l bave to talk to you 
l&SSÏy i:j Tight Q9W, ” 
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■ Sach friendly and Tewardiaj bchavior will continue 

j;:: -r-iop several days--ueually a® long a® the interrogator £««la 
• vii? -that a signifie an t amount o£ new information la being pro- 

**' > o duced.. At this point the priaoner may conclude that hia 

». • « , 

1: • • ordeal la over; but invariably he is diaappointed. T or a» 

'isi aoon aa tho interrogator décidés th&t no ne w information is 

!‘ ' ; :.y. - j ^being yielded, the tegimen of constant pressure and hostile 

• a*-j interrogation is rciumed. Again it is carried to the point 
'ÿ..: i.Vîst:? at which the priaoner is near breakdown. Agair it is re- 

»';• . v!? uiilaxed, and again the prisoner is rewarded if he coopérâtes. 

Il iC . In this manner, proceeding with regular ateps, alternating 
• puniahment with reward. the prisoner is constantly presaed 
- .. • tO révisa and rewrite the protocol untii it eontains ail the 

’ statementa which the interrogator désirés, and is in a final 
*• fûrm which meeta with hia approval.» When it has at last 

•„ ’ been agreed upon and aigned. the pressure is relaxed ,r £ox 

il V ? uv‘*>/. y good’ 1 ; but the priaoner continues to live in his eell, and 
• !.. ' W&i'lv* continues under the threat of renewed pressure, untii auch 
^ - • v/oâ > fs ’time as he has been taken before a "court 11 , has confesaed, 

r ’ . . .ü4 ::xi ïo pi and has been "sentenced". 



\r. y\L *c 
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:=ofu % f. . .Throughout the entire interrogation period, the 
./prisonex is under some form of medical observation. 

. ,v ; * Prison physicians are familiar with ail the effects produced 
by KGB procedures, and evidently they are sküled at judging 
ll-jj î ;ju«t how far the varioua procedures can be carried without 
. hiliing or permanently damaging the prisoner. Prisoners 

il 0/ .who hâve been beatea hâve their wounds carefully dressed. 

• / ^ jyThose who are £orccd to stand £or long periods o£ time axe 
• exaroiûed periodically duriag the procedure. Sometimes 
the physiciaa iatervenes to call a hait il he feels the pris¬ 
oner is in danger. The unintended death o£ a prisoner 
i ; duriag the interrogation procedure is regarded as a 
serions error on the part of the prison of£iciaia. - 


1 *I£ the interrogator is seeking information which has beea 
withheld, he proceeds in the sarne manner. 
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Seefciott Mr“ The-Psychologie al Inter action Betw«en 


Priioner and Intcrro 


Jàuring the interrogation the peychological inter¬ 
action hetween the pris on er and che interrogator i* p Qr - 
hapn*eyen-mure important than the physical aspects ot 
the procedare itseli. It has been said that the interro¬ 
gator approacbee the prlsoner with' the* asacmption thaï 
ho i® guilty. lfc is important shat de£ne tiiis stato- 
• ment preciseïy- It doe* not t*eaxs~that the interrogator 
is-not avare a£ the ,r trua faets" of the situation but that 
îae;iuterprets them in the.ligkt û£ Commuais! ideology. 

. T h c. K GB~offtggr-:ifryai T ^o i w . iur r m U^- Herhas-seiected- this 
.pr»oxser î nrot&«ff' of-thergrOTp^rfg^^pffetffvdescsibed 
earlier^ The rrnwis arrested because- the-KGB;which 
représenta the Communiât State, régirded him aa a. 
menace to the Party or its program. Anyone who is a 
.meaace^to-tbe.-Pantyis^ by définition, guilty of threaten- 
ing the seenrity^txf the Go etmunist .State. £rgo, from 
the Commmxist point of view, the man is~"guikyffT. lu 
other words, the KGB: bas decidetfc tfaafctbis-mai*nnrst 
be deait. wiü» in soroe dacncr, “forr the good of. the 
State*" Cnce the man bas been arrested thia point is 
no lcragtrr opea ts> question. This is the true or "esoteric 
meainxrg of the frequently repeated Commuais! statemeat 
tirnt-^Oa.a'<;omfznxzxi*t *ta** # umoccût people are no ver 
arreated, “ If une - accepta- thnir -définition u£-> Iguiiv * and 
"inaoc ence*V Uxitr ï*? iaùeed a facU. 


Howevcr 9 the. interrogator frequently does not 
know jast wbat spécifie major "crimes" the man may 
have cotinxilttad. fatfact^.KCVB officers hâve stated 
quite cJe a H y that mono/ the people whom the y arrest 
hâve not really "committed * 1 any spécifie sexiaua* *" 
crimes- a t ail. But they do know chat the-prison er-ha s 

"coanHitted' 1 some acta which are coûtrary ro the broad 
Soviet laws against political crimes, as well as trxinor 
^actnâî” crimes. JT urürermore r expérience bas taught 
them^that Tf theyput-enoQgh-près sure opon the- prisone*,; 
flooner or later they wilLget aim to "confess' 1 to * l acts M 
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which can be interp*èted as a M major crime 1 ’. • Once 
this confession bas been obtained, the KGB eau de* 
mand from the "judge" a puniahment équivalent to 
that which it intended that the prisoner ahould receive 
when it arrested him. 




« 

This can be illustrated by an analogy. Let us 
suppose that the United States had a secret police Sys¬ 
tem that operated on the same principes as the KGB; 

. and let U9 suppose that the secret police decided that 
. ali persoû9 who exhibit Communist sympathies are a 
threat to the security of the countxy and should ipso 
facto be imprisoned or executed. An officer might 
then receive a report that a certain citizen was sym- 
patheûc to Commuoism. He might insùtute a sur¬ 
veillance of this man and gather a dossier on bien. 

53on he would hâve a liât oi instances in which this 

♦ 

man had talkcd to other peopic oi Communiât sympa¬ 
thies, and perhaps attendcd meetings at which thèse 
peuple were présent. He would also probably obtain 
évidence that this m an bad from time to time violated 
tTaific Uws, raade erxoneous mcome tax returns, and 
i moved without notifying his draTt board. The officer 
would then go to his auperiora and point out thaï the 
man was of knowu Coramunist sympathies, had Commu¬ 
niât associâtes, and had violated a rumber of laws. On. 
this basia, the man would be arrested and interrogated. 
At the time of arreat the officer would know that his 
victira was by définition an enemy of the atate. Under 
the pressure of an interrogation procedure such as 

' that used by the KGB it would be not too difficult to 
get the man to admit that he had indeed associated 
with people of Communiât sympathies, that he had 
occasionaliy roade derogatory remarks about the 
President, that he had contributed to organizations 
on the Attorney General 1 » subversive list, and that 
. he had violated the laws of the United States. He 
• could be made to sign a ôtatement to the effect that 
this was treasonable activity which tended to subvert 
the U.S. Government, Thereafter, he would be 
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liablft to punishment for the crime o£ treaion. 

* 

Mucii of the activity o£ thé interrogator. ean_be. 
looked apon aa a procès» of persuasion:. In the.wûrdfl" 
of a former interrogator, n The prrtnary work ofthe 
inîarrogator is ta convince the prisoner thaï what ne 
^ditfrwas axrime.^-Having.gût-the ^vldence'^froHir&ie- 
■informera and trom-tbn-pîr'-aoner^iù t»-up to'fctetcr 
persuade the priaane-r that certain-citions whichhe ha* 
carried ont constitute a crime. The prisoner is u$uaHy 
prepared to admit that the acta hâve been carried out. 
Often as aot, he revealed them freely because hc did 
not ccnsider them to be crizninal. lt is up to the inter * 
rogator to make the prisoner sec that these acta.do- 
con9titute a serious crime, and aclcnowiedge thîy by 
signing a déposition and maki a g a confession in court 
if necesaary. The Communiât legal syscetn requnes 
that this be doae before a case can be settled. 

The fact that the inter rogator is a dedicated 
Communiât makes his task. ot persuasion somewhat 
casier. This is why ideological étudiés are regarde* • 
as such an important part of the Crainirtg for interro¬ 
gation. The inter rogator approachea the priaoner with 
the knowledge that the man is actually a criminal by 
Coramunist définition; and he has a large bedy of 
Gouvernent Communiât définitions and rationalisations 
to help him in convincing his victira of this. For 
exaxxiplc, according to Communiât theory, act» are 
judged by their "objective e/fects” rathar than by 
the motives of those who committed them. TKu*. if 
a priaoner, through an honest mistake, has damaged 
a piece of machiner y belonging to the State, he is a 
"wrecker". Objectively, he ha9 wrecked an impor¬ 
tant piece of property belonging to the State. The 
fact that he did this with innocent motives is not a 
considération. Thus a "mistake", and "accident" 
and a "crime" ail become the same thing. 
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'■ LikewUe, accôrding to Comoi uni s t theory, a 
maa'a acta and th^Ught* are judged M consequentiaily* r . 

Thoa, if a prisoner ia knowu to hâve said that the KGB 

• ia too powerful, th* fact that he haa said this may makç 

• Mm a l ‘traitor u and '‘■abotâur 11 . The Communiât reasoning 
- la that a cp an wko a aya that the KGB is too powerful, 

bellevea that it ia too powerful and wiil ultimately act 
upon this belief. This ultimate act will constitute 
‘sabotage and treason; therefore, the man is a saboteur 
‘ and a traitor, Similarly, a mat» who has friendly 

• associations with foreign nationals must hâve some 
■ friendly feeling toward them; foreign governments 

‘ are capitalist and imperialist; a man who is friendly 
to foreign nationals i9 giving help to the agent* of 
capitalist imperialiem: therefore, the man is a spy 
whether he realizes it or not. 


r 


■si 
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5uch pecoliar twists of Communiât logic are 
difficult for Western prisocers to accept at first, 
Usually they object itrenuously tD these définitions 
of "treaaon", "wrecking", and •'sabotage"; but 
ultimately, under constant pressure ar.d persuasion, 
a prisouer usually agréés :o some scatement to the 
eifect that, "By Communiât laws i am a spy," There- 
aiter, there follows further argument and persuasion 
to the effect that a per son is judged by the law» of the 
country in which the crimes are committcd. Ulti¬ 
mately the qualüying phrase is omitted, and the final 
déposition contains the simple staiement, "1 am a 
spy." 

This final acceptance is also a conséquence 
of the réduction of critica1 judgement induced by r.he 
fatiguing and debilitating pressures described e&rUer. 
In some cases the prisoaer seriously begins to doubt 
bis own memory, This feeling is heightened by his 
inability to recall little things Uke the namea o£ the 
people he knows very well or the date of his birth. 

The interrogator frequently senses this feeling o£ 
doubt and uncertainty and tries to exploit it by a 
clever line of questioning. 
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Many of these KGB. ofüccrs inprcsa the 
priaoner by tho sincerity af tbeir dédie ation to 
Cormrmiùsm and its ostensible iocsis, The inter- 
rogator often diepUye a patient sympatày wMcb 
becomes apparent to the priaoner, Hia attitude 
that, ,T Thi® ia aometbing we muai go tbrough with 
***d neither you aor I caa atop until you hâve CO» 
operated and aigaed a proper confes aion’*, ia to 
some cxtcnt a genuice attitude, The KGB System 
allowa fox oo other solution from the interrogator'a 
point o£ vi«w. It i» in fact truc thac the Interroga¬ 
tion will hâve to go on until a proper déposition bas 
been. aigned. The priaoner often corne* to recogniz« 
this sincerity. Many ace thaï indeed the interrogateur 
must follow the System, and there is aoching which 
be cm do about it. Th.ua, the priaoner, in hia need 
for cocnpanionship. may diaplacc hia hoetllity irom 
tbc interrogator to the "ayjtem". Many interrogaeor* 
genuinely plead with the priaoner to learn to "sae the 
trath", to 'Hhink correctly 1 *. and to "cooperate 1 *. 


j..-î '• 

v.;* w 


t- : r 


The wartn and fricndly feeling» which 
develop betweenthe priaoner and the interrogator 
may h*Vi a powerful influence on the priaoner 1 * 
behavior. Not mfrequeotly. the priaoner develope 
a U* lia* that the iutarrogator is the only wartn and 

• ympethetlc pe*»»in the fcottilt and threatooing 
world in which he exigt*. If the interrogator rejeet* 
the priaoner or implies that he disapprove* of him. 
the priaoner n.ay feel bereit. He may blsxne him- 

• elf for bavinçlet the interrogator down or for not 
having coopérâtes with the man wko w*a trying to 
heip Mm. Hir efferta to m a intai n bis good «Canding 
in the rycs of hia * , frirad T> becomc an important 
motive for him to soek a rationalisation which wiU 
allow him to produce a protocol of the type hia 
“friand 91 needs. 
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Section 15. The Reaction of the Prisoaer to the 



•The way in which a priaoacr rcacta to the v/hole 
procaaa o£ interrogation is to a grcat exteat dépendent 
upon the enanner of man he is, bis pre-existing attitude a 
and beliefs. and the cirçumstancea suxrounding hi* 

- axrcit and imprUonmcat, Ail pri»oaers bave tbia in • 
conmon; They bave been iaoiated and bave been under 
unvemitting pressure in an atmosphère o£ hD9tility and 
•' uncertainty. They ail find themselvea in a dilemm* at 
tbe time ebat Jxe interrogation begins. The régime- of 

• pressure and isolation bas croaced an overall discorafort 
which ia well nigh intolérable. The prisoner invariably 
feela that "soroetbing must be done to end thia". He 
muât find a way out. Deatb is deuied to him. Ülti- 
mately. be finds himself iaced with the choice o£ 
continuing interroinably under tbe intolérable pressures 
of hia captors, or of accepting the "way out" which tbe 
interrogator offera. The way out is a rationalisation. 

lt allows tbe priioner to mect tbe demar.ds o£ bis 
interrogator by degrees, while at the «ame time re- 
taining within himself jome shred o£ belief tbat by 
bis own standards he has not capitulated. With rare 
exceptions prisoners always accept this way out, 
provided the pressures are sufficiently prolonged 
and intense, and the interrogator can appropriately 

adjust his per9uasiveness. 

• • • 

Various categories of prisoners respond to 
•/different types of persuasion, Persons who hâve been 
life long members of the Comrounist party are familiar 
with the Commuais: concept of ‘’erime" and the fonc¬ 
tions of the KGB. Fuxthermore, they hâve ail been 
trained in the rituel of self-criticism, confession, 
punisbment/ and réhabilitation, which ha» been part 
of Communist procedure siace before the révolution. 
Many Communisti can rationalise a belief that they 
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are actually éliminais as speciiied by tue KGB, and 
corne to see their punishment aa necessary for tue 
good of the State and the Farty. To thc rrue parry 
member, aucfc martyrdom carries with it an air of 

triuxnph. 


t Thoae wh» hâve studied the Purge Triais of 

; the old Bolahcvika are conviaccd that th;s form of 

reasonlng wa» behiad their apparently peculiar behavior 
at the trials. Theae mcn hcld nothing aacred but the 
... Party. They had dedicated their livca to the princi- 

• pie that the Party could do no wrtng. They theroselvee 

• looked upûn deviationists as crtminals worthy of the 

ultimate ounidhtr.ent. Zinovicv, Kammenev and their 
followers knc* tiiCmicUe 3 to be chronlc opoos itioaists. 
Lcmn had exnelled thecn from the party during the 
1917 rovoluti9D and had reinstated them aiter they 
had coxrfessed and recanted. In 1927 they had again 
bcea expelled by the party, and temporarily exilcd; 
they had made abject r ecantations, and had again 
been reinstated. But theae men were chronic non- 

• ! • 

\ ’ conformista. In sorae »ay, by their attitudes rather 

than by an y d*ed, they had contmued te be in partial 
it ’ disagreement with Slalin and other members o£ the 

party leadership. When they were arrested in 1936, 

; it is said that the NKVD did cot hâve very great 

i diificulty in eonvincing them that they were criminalê. 

They readily agreed to it. There was more difficulty 
: j; in convincing them that the good o£ the party demanded 

/ = : . that they be publicly tried and executed; but after much 

tortuous logic they accepted this also. It is said that 
the interrogator % and pris-oaers broke dowu and wept 
together when the final agreement was reached. Their 
i-V ''confessions" before the court contained an exposition 

of their crimes of which they were guilty "according 
to Communist theory", expressed as il these crimes 
had "actually been committed" in the Western or 
popular use of the word; whereas they were actually 
- oaly "objective” or "consequential" crimes, as defined 
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i:i ' ' ’Nôû-coraiflûaiit prisoners of ideaüstic bcliefs 
qt âocialist sympathies apparent! y maXc rcady targets 
fox the logic of the interrogator, 5uch per sons are 
uauaily compelled to agréé thaï the ostensible and 
idéalisât motives of the Commuais* Party are "good" r 
and that thosc who oppose these ideals are "bad". The 
rationalisation in this case taXes the lorm of getting 
the prisoner to s*y that the Communiât Party bas the 
same value syatem that he does. Something which the 
prisoner has donc ia "bad" by bis owo définition. F:om 
this point the prisoner proceeds through the usual stepa 
to the ultimaee aigning of the déposition. 

Persons wbo carry with the m stror.g feelings 
o£ g uHt Associated with bighly organixed Systems of 
moral values liXewise become ready targets for the 
persuasion of the interrogator. Vcry few people are 
entirely free of guilt feelings. but often such feelings 
are found in the highcat degree in thosc whose objectives 
and behauior are beyond reproaeh. For ejcampie, ma n y 
atrongly religions people hâve a profound sense of sii\. 
They teel guilty of shortcomings of their own which ar« 
mucb smalier than those found in most of their fellow 
men. They constantly see themseives as transgressing 
their own moral code, and in the need of forgiveness 
for doing so. Skilled interrogator s make use of this. 
They point out that many of the ostensible ideals of 
Commuaiam are the aame as the ideals to which the 
prisoner himself subscribes. Since he has trans- 
gressed hia own code, he is a criminal in Communiât 
eyes aiso. It is oot hard to show the prisoner many 
points at which he has failed to live up to the Christian 
code. It is usually not very difficult to croate wirhin 
him a feeling of guilt about this. From here, it is 
also not difficult to get him to agréé that because of 
bis lin-Christian acts, he has injured "the people' 1 , 
whorn Christ loved. The Commuaist party is also 
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interested in the welfare of "the peopl t"; therefore, ail 
the prisoner needs to do is confess that he has sinned 
againgt "the people‘ r and bas committed crime» against 
them. A confession of "crime againat the people 1 ' ia a 
iatisfactory confession in a Communiât court. 

An additiana! vuiner abilitv of highly moral 
people ia that they find it dilficult to tell a lie under 
any cire iim a tances. Priests, for example, often 
give aid and comfort to those oppressed by Communiât 
atates. It ia not too difficult for the police to find ont 
about thifl, and it somelimes is very difficult for the 
prieat to lie about it when presemed with the évidence* 
From this point, it ia not dilficult :o persuade the 
priest to confega that he has indeed given comfort to 
the enemieg of the régime. 

On the other hand, persons with ao-cailed 
sociopathic or psychopathie pcrsonaUties who bave a 
few or no moral scruples are vulnérable becausc they 
can bc bribed, in a sease, to take the easy way out. 
Under pressure the y quite readUy rave al :he informa¬ 
tion they posscas and freoly implicite their associâtes. 
They readily rationalité the necessicy for (inding a 
"way out" of their situations and hâve lit lie or no 
conilict about deserting any principles which they 
were supposée! to posses». They aeed oui y to s«e 
wh»t the KGB wants ia the forro of a "confession** 
in order to fabricate «me without componction. KGB 
officers are not entixely taken in by this lying. They 
do not heaitate to use the ^confession", but they edit 
out the more fantastic parts from the final déposition. 

Obviously. persans whû are "caught with the 

gooda ,r receive short shrift with the KGB interrogator. 
If the KGB has uncovered real évidence of eapioaage. 
it is quite likeiy that sooaer or later, with constant 
pressure and interrogation, the prisoner will admit 
it aiso. In this instance, the facts of the case are 
agreed upon by ail concerned. and it oaly remains to 
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détermine tb^^unisbment. 
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’ . • Tbe rnaze in wbieb aay prisoner finda bimaeif lias 

so ma» y ramifications tbat it is ai en os t impossible for -• 
bim to eacape from it witbout signing a protocol and be- 
. iag convicted. Anytbing be bas done may be a crime. 

He bas been adjudged guilty before bia arreat. He is 
pat in a situation of intolérable pressure. It is made 
clear to bim that bis only way out of thia situation is 
.. to cooperate witb tbe interrogator. Ke is offered a 
reasonable rationalisation for doing so. Sooner or 

• later under these circumstances, tbe priaoner and the 
interrogator almost inevitably corne to an agreement 

; upon a déposition which satisfies the interrogator. But 
QOt inevitably: chere are reported instances af prisoaers 
who hâve refused to sign any form of déposition, aad 
hâve rernained in détention indefinitely, with their case» 

. stili uaresolved, or bave been tried suramarily by an 
‘ • administrative court of the State police. Those who 
?i ' : hâve escaped to teii about such expériences axe lew, 

bue KGB officers 3*y that it is oot a rare occurrence to 
encounier a man who refuses to confeas properly. . 
Gomolka resisted the PoUsh t3B. Elisabeth Urroolo/ > 
a wornau who was implicated in the Kirov murder. rc- 

• si*ted the NKVD and iater escaped. It is alleged that 
she remaiaed ia détention, with periodic interrogwioa 

I Irocn 193ô until 1941, whea the Germans overran her 
prison and. she was released. It is said that sbe aever 

9 » 

signed a déposition. Whether this is a Crue story or 
• ‘ , not is not baown. But it is known that of ail the million* 
who passed through tbe banda of tbe NKVD during th* 
time of tbe purges, and who bave fallen into tbe banda o£ 

. its succeisors since then, few bave escaped without 




trii: ^ 




(■*) Lermoio, Elizabeth, Face of a Victim, New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1955. 
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Section 16: The "Trial 1 ’- 


o 


— Wfcea me priaoner bas finally reached the point 
:> or admlttiog bis M crimes ,, ) and ho and the incerrogatcr 
hâve agxeod upon a protocol aatiafactoiy to both of 
t htw t he expériences a profound leelieg of relief! which 
.» io aaroeUmea sharqd b y the maa wbo haa been queatioo- 
ing hlm. Eycn though bis crimes mav be serious and 
tfcb punishment for thexn aevere and oX unkaown degrce, 
ho w cl corne s a aurceaae from the unxelenûag pressures 
and misexies «f the interrogation procedure» Wfeatcvc? 
the futur o may hoid for him, hc has Xor the moment 
fouad a way out o l an ixuolorable situation. 
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Whea a s&tx*Uctory déposition hau bocu prepared 
aed signe d r the pressure» upon the priaoner are custom- 
arily rclaxed. H« o allowed Co sleep as long as hc 
wishes; ho raay hâve reading and writing matériel ir hia 
room. Soœetiroes he can join with othor priaoner* in 
période of exercise. His me ai a improve and hia guards 
bccom* Xriendly or ovoa solicitons. This easy treat- 
ment is continued until he is thoroughly rested and his 
health ha a heen resto red. THen, in most cases, he is 
taken beforo a "court 1 '. The atate prosecutor présents 
the court with the oigoed protocol and questions the 
prisoner about hi9 crimes. Sometiines a "défense 
attorney" is assigned; this man invariably limits hiro- 
sel£ to requesting Ieniency from the court. The whole 
procedure ia usualty brief and formai. There are no 
verdicts o £ "not guilty". The function of the judge is 
solely that o i presiding over thé trial and pasaing upon 
the priaoner a sentence which has usually been agreed 
upon beforehand by the p-osecutor ar.d the KGB 
officer in charge of the case. 


i “ •’ 

: * • 


r » •' 
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It is this aspect of the proceedings which i3 
most bewildering to Western obaervers. It is easy 
to understand how prlsoners can be tortured into 
aigoing confessions of crimes which they did rrot 
commit, but it is difficult to under stand why the 
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pHjaoars do Botroaoaaco t 
tho public txixSSœZ^' .. 


»• . « 


* i.«:..r. 


Prrrgo TrlU» af the 1930**. 

the NKV£>‘arfîtS tuccetion and offapring in Hutsla, * 
thé £*«tôrn St^opoiu-tAtcilllu*, and C Kina havo pro _ 
•«atfid tho world witk a varies of public trial# at 
vMci thc privonorv calmly and seemingly without 
eoercion malce oalragoouj ,f coni«»sions" oS aabeliev- 

able crimes, prai*o Lbeir captor», *nd aak for th.» 
most ievere pumshment Cor themselvea. These 
priaoners hâve ineluded important Communist 
officiais, former NKVD of fie or s. non-C a mm unis t 
citizen* nf^ntriou** categorie s, and foreigners o£ 
the most diverse hackgr ounda. friVtif pii muta, b 

were apparently '‘innocent 11 : soa« faced ù<rri*in death, 
and many were profoundly anti-Communiât. Men of 
the highest calibre and integrity aucfa as Cardinal 
Mindszenty, William Ûatia and Colonel John Arnold 
aeemed to hâve the atrongest possible motivations to 
Ttsisz; but n7nenf them atood up in coart and deaounc- 
cd the confession and hia captors, TWs.phenomenon 
demanda an explanation. 

The « xp l a n a tion- r *- mfl îhfrr bot ttigoofc . 
eixnpiev tear P^exaaang tftfr p ggpg e St l ro 

in détail 1 liifrawfai 1 » w J gwr- Itüi xts proper light. 

•- -Fixxv Jt U-by no me an* true that "aü 
prisûnora confe** freeiy at a pohlic triai*" Only 
a ver y joull minority of prieouer* of AoCoiomo- 
niât Staaa police evet appeau at a public trial. The * ~ i- 
proportion of thoœ txied pubüc^i^- oeœ«fcto*bt •- / 








held. * But «raa with tbis precaudoa tho KGB is not 
* iûfiUible. ' Atthc Purge Trials teveràl of the pri- 
lâcera tried ta r«C4at parts of their confessiootfi - 
Wkea a priaoae? tried to rociai, the proeecutor halted 
'* the exacaiaation of that per son. U au ali y, when th© nto 
returnod frozn hi# cel1 several daya Uter, he wio agaia 
'• docile and cooperative. In the Bulgarian Trials, for 
®3taœple # Traicho Kostov repudiated hie entire protocol 
U O* two Occasions,** Som© of these so-called "public 
' trials 11 hâve not aetu&lly been public. The y hâve beau 
' carried out in the presence of a select audience while 
moviea and recordinga are roade of the prisoner’s 
WOïds which are later transmitted to the public. 

The tnajority of prisoners do "coms to trial", 
but-these triais are not publie. They are held in 
caméra. The State police are concemed only with 
pollcica1 crimes and espionage. Their prisoners are 
aied befoxe "Military Tribuaals". which are not 
public cou-ta. Those présent are only the interro- 
gator, the state proaecuCor, the pxisoner, the judges, 
a few fltenographera, and perhaps a few officers of 
the court. At aucb a trial there is no opportumty 
for "public protesté and any protest which is made can 
be readily oxpunged from the record. So fax as the 
prisoucr U concerned, this ao-called trial appears as 


* One police official auya "Not over Z or îjÿ’of 
confessions could be used for a public trial. 

** Trial of Traicho Kostov and His Group, Sofia, 

1949 
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üothing more than th* next atep la his prôceai of impri«OU- 
ment. Ho ha* remained entirely ia the haada of his 
Lmarrogators and guards with accès» to ûo one clftô. When 
ho final! y comei befoxe tho court ha sec» no one ûew 
except the State proaecotor. the jndge, and the court 
officiale. The dafenaa attorney, if onê il assigned, show» 
not tho slightaat iato*e»t ia refuting aay of the evidence 
in tho confession or in establiahing a pie a of '■not guilty”. 
He ne ver question* the faet that the prisoner is guilty as 
charged. Sometimes ha asks the judge for le.niénce; bue 
. not infraquonüy he informa the court that he l» convioeed 
the priaonor ia just as big a monater as the prosectttiou 
®*ya ha ia and that ha eannot bring himaell to as Je the Court 
for leniency. The judge likewise shows ûo interest in the 
question of guilt or innocence. He Limita himself to 
maintaining order in the court and passing sentence. U 
the prisoner bas any illusions that the prosecutor, the 
judge. and the défense attorney are going to allow hlm 
any opportanity to dispute the facts in the case thèse are 
' soon dispelled. 

By no cneaaS do ail priaoner3 reccivo a trial of 
any sort. Those who arc stubborn or repeatedly recul 
their confession® dur in g the interrogation procedure 
will not be trusted even at private trial®. Uncoopcradva 
and stubborn prisoner® and those who might rnake «m- 
barrassing atatements axe "dealt with adromi»t^atively» , . 
For many years the State police hâve kad the right to 
Carry out administrative triais for any priaoner® whom. 
the y do not wish to «rpoie to the u*ual trial procedure. 
Thcse adminiatrative trials cousist of simply present- 
ing the prisoner to a group of three senior police 
officers (the M Troika M ) who pat* sentence iromediately 
and hâve it carried out forthwith. These administrative 
trial® took place within the détention prisou. Sometimes 
the prisoner was not even présent at them; sentence was 
passed by the Troika merely upon the basis of the signed 
protocol. 
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'Sbmetime* the alleged records o£ these trials'were 

4 made public. but gener aJJy the fact that sne^ â trial 
'had taken place wai never reveaied. For mît y"" 
Soviet citizen who has appeared at a publie trial • 
there bave been thousanda who bave been trièd only 
at private triais by roilitary tribunala, and himdreds 
who were dealt with administratively by the police 
•'•themselvea. Thus, a great number of high Commu¬ 
niât oXXiciala, captored German officers, and similar 
priaonera who feil into the banda of the Rua alan secret 
police, were not tried at ail. So far aa the public waa 
conccrned, thcy mereiy disappeared.* 


* « 


* ’ * Ouriag the iaat few monihs tbere bave been presa 
reporta that the rlght of administrative trial bas 
b«e«n withdrawn troflï tbc KGB. lt romains to bc. 

‘ rJt . • ’■ ««on whother or not (bis is truc* 
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Section 17; Public Confessions 

♦ • 

IX ire exclure Iroro considération ail chose per son* 
who are dcalt witb administrative!)'» two questions ro¬ 
main; Why do ail oX those prUoncr» who are tried ia 
private confess almost without exception? Why do tome 
pria oser s contes s at public trials where there i* actually 
socie opportunity to makc an opan déniai of guilt? 

In response to the question of why prisoners at 
private trials confeas almost without exception tha 
foliowing answers can be given; 

(1) The *ettlng of the private trial as hâve 
just described it maic«f it apparent to the prisoner 
that an y attennpt at recantation is useless, 

(2) The prûoner at a private trial ia alwaya 
uadar actvial threat by the KGB. The otzieer in 
charge of hia case bas clearly indicated to hirn that 
an y attempt to alter or recant an y part of hia cou* 
feaaion will lead to an immédiate resumptioa of the 
interrogation-torture regimeo. This threat is as 
poignant as a cocked pistol. The prisoner has just 
fiaished being carried through torture and interrogé* 
tion over and over again to the point at which it is 
absolutely intolérable to him. He bas alxeady decided 
that, whatever his sentence may be, be preferî to 
receive his punishment rather than to return to the 
horrible ordeal through which he bas just paased. 


V; 


^ . % 

•r .'t- 


; ! 

Aï. 


(3) Positive feeliags and evea a warxn : 
reiationship between prisoner s and their interroga- 
Ting office r a oftTO dçvelop during the interrogation 
procesa, and mauy prisoner s corne to triai with 
the feeling that, if they attempt to alter their testi- 
mony, they will be diahonoring an agreement with 
their interrogatora. ( See Sec. 14, page 47. ) 
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' (*t) finaily, it is to bc exnphasizcd that ïu #pito 
Of ail of thèse détriments, some prieoners do recant 
at their private trials. The court thcn décide» that 
thèse pxisonex» hâve aot yet rqached a full awareneoa 
O l their crimes. They are eenrfcack to the détention 
prison, and once again put through the torture- 
i nt errogation regunoa* Sooner or later, they leam that 
plea» of "aot guilty" &re not acceptable in Soviet courts! 
and that they muât behave themselves at their triais» 
Othcrwiae, they arc iadefinitely detained or executed. 


b • . 
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la an a wc ring che question o£ why iome pri- 
aoncr» vonlcos publicly when there is soroo opportu- 
nity for them to renounce their confessions and thore- 
by ambarxass their captor», one must cooaidcr the 
varions categories o£ those who hâve been tried in 
public. Widely publicised trials are staged by the 
Communiât» ooly under exceptional circunijtances 
and alwaya for propaganda purpoBci. They are caie- 
fully managed "set pièces 11 in which every performer 
muai: play hia rcle exactly as prescribed. The KGB 
and other Communist police organisations select 
the prisoners for these shows with gTeat caré. 
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The first category of those who hâve made public 
confessions are prominent Bolsheviks who bave fallen 
froto grâce; Zinoviev, Kamenev, Rykov, Bukharia, 
Radek and their associâtes at the time of the great 
purges; more recently, Laslo, Rajk in Hungary, 

Traicho Kostov in Buigaria, and Slansky, Clementis ; 
and other s in Czechoslovakia. The list is extensive, \ 
but uot nearly so extensive as the list of prominent 
Communist officiais who were liquidated adminis- 
tratively. 

But why did these confesa, who did so? The 
old BoisheviXs "confesaed" pximarily becauae they 
wero lifeLong, dedicated Communiste . They had 
committed their lives to the belief that nothing is 
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iicxod but ths Paxtyj and the Party U alway# right. 

Xi üaere bo a centrai point in the Communiât creed, it 
is tiùa. Thcie mon ail subscribcd to the belief that 
opposition to the party line» as expressed by the 
party leader3, is a crime, Whatever eiae they were, 
they wero "chrome oppositionists", and knew them- 
selves to be so« They ail subscribcd to the Communiât 
ritual o£ public BeU-criticism and punishment. Neaxty 
ail of them h. ad at onc lime or another publier y criticia- 
ed rhemaelves, and had been puaished. Several h*d 
boon expelled from the party, not once, but several 
times. They ail Hue* thomselves to be in opposition 
to tho Party leadership, and they ail feLt guilty about 
thia. Ln spite of thia, they stiU comidered thecnaolve* 
to bc Bolcheviks, and *ero prepared in principle to 
accept any demand which the party roighc mako upon 
the en, evên to the point O £ death. 


AU of the évidence points to the fact that the 
NKVD, ujing tho interrogation pressure procoss 
which we hâve described. pnrsuaded the a a mon to 
accept the concept that because they were opposed to 
Stalin, the leader o£ the Party, they were wrecking the 
Party. As good Bolaheviks, the Party called upon 
them to make the ultimate sacrifice oy denonocing 
themselves and giving up their lives 10 that the world 
could know that opposition to the Party leadership wn 
both crimiual and futile. The "crimes" to which they 
coofessed publicty were not "aetual" crimes in the 
Western sens© of the tenu, but were "objective* 1 or 
"conaequeatiaLl'' crimes which muât resuit from their 
opposition according to Communist theory. Ultimate- 
ly they made their confessions almoat with an air of 
triumph, and went to their deaths seeing themselves as 
martyrs to the cause to which they had devoted their 
lives. Some of them - Krestinsky, for example « had 
difficulté, recanted a bit, and defied the prosecutor 
briefly; but after a few days of persuasion they resumed 
their rôles and carried the trial through to its end. 
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Tîila bobaviox on the part of the hlgbly dlsclplined 
^ j xôligioualy dedicated "old BoUhevike" i» not unueual 
in tho annal» o£ human bebavioT. It is nofc Explicable that 
thesa cr.oa wbo bated Stalin nevertbclcsa played their ?ol*t» 
and weir: to thei** dae&às» for the oake of tfcs Party. Tbe 
res-viàr but to consiérr hovr many soldierfl* 1» waïl 
througho^'j tk/; ^ourjo of historr, bave proceeded to cer» 

tain deatb in ï-^poaa; to wbi* thoy knew to be atupid and 
diaaatroa* ^derf, given by incompétent officerS whom 
thoy Kated; how many wives bave spent a lifetime in 
•upporting and defending d runken and brutal hua banda, 
whom tbey deteated. People dodlcated to a cause will 
doatroy both tbeir livea and tbeir réputation for it. That 
Commuais ta will do this v« know well from our experlence 
in tbis country. ' The Rosenberg* could bave escaped death 
bad tbey been willing to confess to their espionage and 
reveal their contacta» but tbey refused to do so. 
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The information available to us about the trials 
of the Commansts leaders in tbe Easiern European 
satellites indicates that their behavior can be explain- 
ed on tbe same basis as that of the old Bolsheviks. 

These trials were not tbe suce es s that oae xnight assume 
from their awesome popular réputation* R a;k confessed . 
Obediently and went to bis death like a proper Bolshevik; 
but Kastov denounced bis accusors and proclaimed hi» 
innocence.* Tbe Polish police never dared to expos© 
Gomuika to a trial of any sort. Tito defected and 
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* Trial of Traicbo Kootov and His Group, Sofia, 
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puxgcd hia wouid be purger». There bave been au truly 
public triai» aince lho«e timc#« The trials al Slaniky 
and bis coiicaguea were recorded.in priyate and aelected 
cxcerpta o£ tbe traascripu we*e broadcast. Bêrià and 
Abakutnov were tried antirely la caméra by a military 
: tribunal* 

Aootber category o i tbosa wbo bave confeased 
pubUuly is tfaat group ai inteUcctually or xdcaiiitichftv ... 
motivated peopic wbo wero tbeught ta be opposcd ta- 
Commumam, or at least to be non- Communiât prit// 
to tbcix arrcst, Most promiuent in tais group is 
Cardinal blinda 3 enty; alao i&duded in this ara other 
Roman CathoUc prieata fxorn tbe satellite counrriea, 

The Mmdazenty case i» tbe beat kaewa, lü 
tbe public mind Mindszenty is tbe prototype o l 
• "Communiât brainwaehiag'». Tbe k&ows 'acts al hia 
case are these: 

Cardinal Mindexenty came (rom an old and 
aristocratie Hungarian family; he had many frieoda 
among tbe Hungarian aristocracy and tbe nobility. 

He b ad always aupported tbe monarcbical fort» o£ 
goverorüent- During tbe period between tbe wars, 
when H un gary was a regency. he had been in favor 
o£ tbe raato ration o£ tbe Habsburgs to tbe Himgarian 
tbrone. He was a man o £ strong reiigious conviction*, 
wbo held bim self as well as others to a tigb code o£ 
moral coud uct. Govemmental administra tors iom«. 
times fotmd bim a diiücuU man to de al with because 
be was inflexible in upfcolding hia moral principlea. 

• 

During tbe Second World War he came into 
open conflict with tbe Nazis, and with. tbe m cm bers 
a£ tbe Hungarian Faacist Arxow-Cross organisation; 
bot these organisations did not dare arrest bim be- 
cause ol bis position in tbe cburch and because of 
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the respect and arbmygtion lu which the Romia. Catholie 
population of Hungary held him. lt waa partly becauae 

had bec orne SUch a aymbol of the integrity and inde - 
pendenoe of the c hure h that ho wia elevated to the- 
position of Cardinal in 1945. 

* *t V-: •: -- * . 

» 

• 1 Cardinal Mindaaenty did not hésitât e to make : 
known his opposition to the Communiât régime. He 
made no attempt to conceal his sympathy for many of 
those oppresaed by it. He maintained hia association 
with his friends aroong the former aristocracy. He 
gave support and encouragement to those, bot h ins ide 
and outaide of the country, who. he thought, might 
end the Communiât dictatorship and restore a legal 
government. He was arrested in December 1948 after 
a propaganda campaign had been carried on against 
him for several years. Approximately six weeks 
later, ne "confessed" at a public trial. A former 
Hungarian secret police officer States that the ireat- 
ment which Cardinal Mindszenty received duriag his 
period of interrogation did not differin any important 
detail from that which is ueedby the KGB, which we 
hâve described above. The only drugs which the 
Cardinal received were stimulants to keep him awake 
during the long hours of interrogation, and possibly 
sédatives to allow him to sleep when he was exhausted. 
There ia no reason to believe that any new, eaoteric or 
unknown method was USod in ha nd lin g him and no need 
to assume that there was. 

Cardinal Miadszenty's confession is published 
in the Hungarian Yellow Book. (*) In his published 


(*) Documenta on the Mindszenty Case, edited by 
Jane* Kovaca; Budapest, January 1949 
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dépositions he acfcaowledges that he is a royalist, that 
he h ad Uvored tho restoratlon of tKe monarchy, asd 
that ho h ad hoped that thc international situation would 
develop in a way which would cause thc United States 
to iatcrvene and allow the monarcky to he rejtored. 

He agréés that he h ad continuad to c ocmn unie ate with 
hit monarchist friands, hoth in Hungary and ahroad, 
and with varions American authorities. He agréés 
that he was hostile to the Communiât Régime. M lt 
was in the interests of this that I did everything to 
support American politics in Hungary. partly by my 
activity againet the Hungarian Republie, and partly 
by constantly urging their interférence, by a xegular 
service o£ facta, and by espionage. 11 This sentence, 
translated by Hungarian Comrrmnists, is typical of 
thoae found in Communiât dépositions: it can equaliy 
well be interpreted to me an that Mindazenty had 
committed espionage (in the Communiât sense ol 
che word) or that he had urged the Am encans to 
make known the Xacts and to commit espionage. The 
"iacta" in the Yellow Book, evea iX accepted at face 
value, reveal the Cardinal to hâve been a Hungarian 
patriot and a vlgorous anti-Commuzust, but not a spy. 
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Cardinal Mindszenty's trial was ••public**, but 
not ail of his statements wero broadeast. The broad¬ 
east portions were eut, evideutly at points where he 
made significant réservations. But even so, his 

wideiy publicized confession was no déclaration o£ 
profound guilt. At his trial Cardinal Mindsscnty 
stated that he recognized that sûroe of his activities 
had been cootrary to the iaws of the Communiât 
State. He stated that he was sorry he had violated 
the lawa. If his actions had in any way harmed the 
people of Hungary or the Roman Catholie Church, 
he asked forgiveness for this. He agreed that he 
would be willing to step agide as leader of the 
Hungarian Church if this would be in the beat in¬ 
terest of the people and the church. 
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‘ bü£ m \t.. ■ On tho baâia of this confession the Communiât» 
bi\ conVictod >»î™ of bcing a "reactionary crixaiaal" and of 
.. 2 S --. takiiig part in a "treasonable xnoaaxchist plot" to •ecure 
• United States intervention and to ovorthxow tho govern- 
>Pl' naent o£ Hungaxy. He wa» sentenced to life imprisonaent. 

. ■ . . "• » ■' • 

-nr ‘‘A thixd C&tegory of thoae who axe thought of'a» 

having "cDofeased publicly" were Noël and Hermann 
Field. The Field» wwo mon with Communiât syxn- 

• pathie» whoac présence in Poland and Hungary waa 

• entireiy the resuit o£ their going to Eastern Europe 

. in order to bive » first h and look at the béw "Peoples* 

’ ■ , Democracica". In 1954» Hermann Field wa» reieased 

by the Pôles with the gtatemexxt that bis arrest had been 
a miatako. He tbeo went to Ssvitxerland. He described 
tbfi e vents of bis impr isozuneat but bas aever publicly 
expresaed complainta againat the Communiât sfcate 
that arrested bim. A "confession 1 ' by Noël Field wis 
'publiobed by the Hungarian* afc the tirr.e of the Rajk 

f trial. • After bis release from prison, Noël waa seen 
.. in a sanitarium by a represectative of the U.S. Embassy* 
but he elected to stay in Hungary. The performance of 
both of these men ia typical of that ot Communiât sym- 
pathizers who are arrested by Communist secret police. 
They continue to defend the régime and “understand" 
their arrests in terma of Communist logic. 
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Still a fourth category of those who hâve con- 
fessed publicly are varioua foreign businessmen, new» 
papermen and militaxy men who were arrested or 
captured in the course of their routine duties, of whorn 
Robert VogeLer in Hungaxy, and William Oatis in 
Czechoslovakia are examples. 
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in ail of these case», the following factor» 
o évident; 

(1) The confeiiioas ma.de by the prisonera 
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woro “actually true lw in th« sens® that soma of the 
opacifie acta deacribed la the confessions actu&Uy 
occurred. 


1 (2) The interprétation put upoa thèse acta was 

the Communiât interprétation. 1 


( 3 ) The prisoncr had bcen brought to agréa that 
: in tho country la which he waa arrested Cho Communiât 
• lawt applied and, thorefore, the 3 e acta conotituted a 
crime; The prisonor, therefora, pleaded gui U y to 
i : ‘- "crlmoa" which wore "crimes 1 * by Communiât 

définition, but which he had aot intcaded a a crimes or 
conaidered to be crimes at the time that ha carried 
th«m out. This qualification, however, wïb misaing 
from the atatementa macte by the priaonera at the 
triais. 


(4) Ali of thoae priaonera were under the threat 
o£ renewed interrogation-torture if they recanted or 
ehanged their coa/caaxona. 

(5) Many of them had the actual or impliod 
promise as well as the firm belief that they would be 
released if they cooperated with the police. 

(6) Furthermore, ail of them were able to 
rationalize that their confessions would not ke 
believed by American* in any case. This rationalisa¬ 
tion was essentially a correct one - their confessions 
were widely disbelieved in the United States; but in 
some other areas of the world their confessions are 
accepted as factual. 
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l. Section 18: Puniabmeat* 
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• :J v ,.ï .Tbe period of interrogation and détention, no 

* roatter bow long and terrible it may be, ia not co&sider- 
ed iropriionxnent. The puniahmenfc begina only after the 

■j.aentence ha* been pasaed. Sometimes a "lenient" judge 
în-will allow tha priaoner to eouat Ma period of détention 
A it i part of a prison sentence, but often tbia period is 
* di• counted aitog ether. Acc or ding to C on m unist 
standards , tbe purpoae of prison système ia to rehabili- 
« tate criminala through wholesome work, productive 
activity, and éducation. For this "purpoae 11 priaoners 
: : are. transporter* to Siberia or tbe Aretic where most of 
them s pend tbeir ter ma working in mines and construction 
projects under brutal and primitive conditions. Tbose 
who are fortunate enougfa to receive any éducation duriûg 
l .tbia procedure are fducated by further indoctrination 
n witb Communiât ideas. 
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PRACTICES IN C0MMUNI5T CHINA 

Section U A Çompariflop of Chineae Mcthods with 
Thoae o£ the KGB 


The methods used by the «U(c police in Chine 
are baiicaUy iimi)ar to chose used by the KGB, but 
they are not "carbon copies 1 * like Chose of the Eaitsrn 
Eut ope an satellites. They are different in aeveral 
impartant details: 

(1) The goal of the KGB détention and interrogation 
procedure is the préparation of a protocol upon wkich 
a 9uitable puniskmeot can be based, so that the KGB 
can then de al with the prisoner according to its precon- 
ceived idc a of what enust be donc for the good o£ the 
Party and the Soviet State. In a minority of cases, thi* 
inclue!»s a public trial /or propaganda purposes. The 
KGB does not appear to be greatly concerned about the 
future attitudes and behavior of the prisoner, so long as 
he behaves properly during,the period o £ trial and sen- 
tencing. 

The goal of the Chinese détention and interrogation 
procedure, on the other hand, is primarily that of in- 
suring that the prisoner wili develop a relatively long 
lasting change in his attitudes and overt behavior, which 
will be aujtained after his release, so that he will not 
again constituée a danger to the Communiât State.* 


* The official régulations for Chinese détention prisons 
include the foilowing statement; "In dealing with the * 
crimuvals, thore thall be regularly adopted measure* 
of collective atudy classes, iodividual interviews, 
atudy of asaigned documents, and organised discussion, 
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The- securing û£ inxcàmatioa by interrogation, the 
préparation of proper protocole and "conieaaion®'’, 
and tte participation of the prisoners in public 
propaganda trials, are aecondary to this primary - 
■goal.**’ 


ë' 


. .î (2) Unlike the KGB, the Chinese make ex- 
teneive use of gronp interaction atnong prisonéra, 
in obtaining information, applying pressures, and 
in carrying out indoctrination. The extra or dinar ily 
J "potent effecta of the Chinese "group cell u are unpar- 
^'•‘alleled by any Western procedure. 
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' (3) Whereaa in the Soviet Union and the 

. satellites the ritual of public self-critieism. con- 
fession, self-degradation. puniahment. and rehabil- ■’ 
* itation is a party procedure confined to Communista. 
the Chinese hâve extended this practice to-the non- 
party population, and to Che prison population in 
particular, and oave made it an important feature of 
V \ their indoctrination procedure. 
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to cducate them in the admission of guUt and 
obédience to law, political and gurrent events, 
labor production, and culture, ao as to expose 
the nature of the crime committcd, thoroughly 
wipe out crinUnal tboughts, and estabiish a new 
moral code. " Quoted in "Reform through Labor 
of Criminels iu Communiât China", "Carrent 
Background 293, American Consulate General", 
Hong Kong September 15, 1954. 


* * 
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The carefully prepaxed and provocative review and 
formulation (AIE Staff/OTR) entitled Brainwashing - 
A Psychological Viewpoint made a point of Separating 
"«licitation' 1 and "indoctrination" in the Chinese 
procedures. For analytic puxposes this may be a 
useful distinction, but in practice the two are merged 
and the procès s must be viewed as a whole. 
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(4) In China, az th'e moment at le a.aï. the period 
o£ détention ia greatly pxolonged, * Wherc*s in the 
Soviet Union trial and scnfcencing take place fairly 
sooa after the completioa of the interrogation and 
the préparation of a suitable protocol, in China the 
préparation oi a first confession is only a préludé 
to a long period of indoctrination and re-éducation, 
which ma y go on for yeaxs, and ia not termlnaicd 
until those in charge oi the prisooer helieve chat he 
ha» finally adopted a "correct 11 attitude ar.d hehavior, 

■ lî is only fchen tha t the "trial", the "senfcencing" and 
the formai term of impriaonment or other punishroent 
begins. 


(5) Procedures in China are much lésa standardized 
than those in Ruesia, and many variations upon them 
can he expccted. This in part may be the re9ult of the 
newne3 9 of the Chinese Communist régime, and the 
lack of homogeneity of its personnel and facilities. 

The Chinese procedures are not, however, a 
recent innovation. They accompanied the development, 
prior to the Communiât takeover, of a centralized 
and efficient secret police System similar to chat 
of the Soviets, They also reflect certain aspects of 
Chinese teaching metbods as applied to the particular 
requirementa of the reUÜvely long Communist 
révolution in China, 


At the présent Orne, it U impossible to détermine 
accurately whether this prolongation is by accident 
or design, There is «orne évidence to support the 
contention that the prolonged period is due to the 
inefficiency of the aufchorities in bringing a case to 
a speedy conclusion, This ineffieiency appears to 
be largely the resuit of back logs and inexperieneed 
personnel. 
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Soi exampU, initt?*’ year* from 1936 to *946,. 

ü ‘‘ whilc the Chinese Gdmrnunista wcrc buay expand 
[and recruiting iïcw members from the general 
• ' * : : Chinese population, they gradually developéd a 

J highly orgâoised and vigorou* indoctrination program. 
J] ‘ Zt was aimed a* aU poteatial recruta who : P 

^‘‘'bappeaed ta f»U inta their haods. Uneducafed ■ : 

‘peasants, city worltcri, capturcd KMT troops, and 
î • J inter ested student» from the Universitiea were 
«abjects for this indoctrination. In order to 
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Lie in this beterogeaeous group a feeling of 
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comradeship and identifie a ti on with the peaaant 
:• Communiste, it was necessary to make tbcm 
■ • "eut their ties ta the past", Thcrefore, thç 

training prograra included a deiibcxate aasault 
~ yiifît.'ti upon 0 £ traditional "bourgeois'*, ,, reaetiox\a^y ,, , 
"upper clasfi 11 attitudes, belieis and practices the 
recruits brought with them. Traînées were forced 
to abandon their refiûements of speech, manner 
. and behavior, their reverence for family tie3 ind 

; , worldly goods, and to adopt the crude and earthly 
attitudes and behe-ior of the new "people's army.» 
This questioning and discussion of behavior and 
value Systems waa accompanied by the inculcation 
: " of enthusiasm for the Cominunist znovement built 
around the idéal o£ the rejuvenation of China. The 
.combination of Communiât practices, such as 
r . 1 public confession and self-criticism, with txadi- 

•• tional Chinese methods of learning by rote and 
v ; . répétition resulted in a highly effective method of 
: !■ • persuasion. Tfcese methods, as applicd to the 
* . 1 • general population following the succès» of the 
ÜX-V., révolution in 1949# hâve been referred to as method» 
^ ' c of '*thougtt reform'* or “ideological reform" and, 

‘ m V' € .\ \ 4 as we hâve seen, these phrases werc finally 

' l:4 - ‘.transferred into English under the generic tcrm of 
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"brain washing 
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* The terro "brainwaahing” is uot used by the 
Chinese, and shouid be avoided in intelligence 
documentation, for it h*s no précisé meaning. 
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The Chine ae hâve ahown great akill in lhe 
development of cheae mcthodi and their applica¬ 
tion; but like the Ruaaians they developed their 
methoda by trial and error, through practice. 

There is no evidence that psychologiste, neuro- 
phyaiologists, or other scientista participated 
ir. their development. 

It shouid be point ed out that most individiials 
atudied whc hâve undergone Chinese procedures, 
did so during thi» period oi trial and error. It 
it sigruflcant» that one aspect of ''acceptance" 
oi Communiât idc ai s azr.ong tome in this group 
was due to the changes that took place during 
their imprisoiunent. In 1951 the prison system 
was still chaotic and plagued with inadéquate 
facilitées and limited personnel. As some of these 
or obi cm s were adminlstratively dealt with, 
conditions l \ the prisons improved. With thid 
ùnppovemcflt there was concurrent emphasis 
propaganda-wise that Communism was "improviag 1 * 
China, as a whole. Tbc prison improvement. 
which was within the immédiate expérience of the 
prisoner, was accepted as proof of the greater 
claim. ThuS, by accident, two contemporaneoui 
events uot necessarily intentionally designed by 
the Communiais combined to produce a signai- 
icant attitude in the prisoner. 

For example., the introduction of the "lenient 
policy" (sec pp. foliowing) is described by ail 
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The Chineae phrase is "Szu hsing K’ai Tsao 11 
which means "ideological reforro". It ia some- 
times shortened to "K f ai Tsao** or ’^eform". 

Aa pointed out in the OTR document "Brain- 
washing - A Psychological Vieurpoint" the term 
as us cd in the popular press applies to a variet/ 
of phenomena. 
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releaied prisoners as onc of the moat effective 
meaiurei for inducing favorable attitudes towiid 
(t^ mfPunl igi. . Tbis "leniency 1 *, characterixed 
by graduai improvement in prison conditions, bai 
been Inter preted by tome observer» as one Stage 
in a calculated mas ter-plan for ''brainwasning 11 . 
la fact, bowever, what occurred waa an exploita¬ 
tion by tbe infcerrogator a oI a general improvement 
in bureaucratie organisation, one aspect of wbicb 
waa more efficient prison management. 
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Section i; The Suspects» Investigation, and Axxest 
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In Chinai aa in the Soviet Union» Chose whom 
the party décidés arc a threat ta ita program auto- 
m a tic ail y f ail Loto tha c^ejor y o£ suspecta. General 
catégorie® oi suspecta iucludo; Peuple o£ "bourgeois" 
or "reactiouary" clasa background, which includea the 
"official" claaa, the rural gentry, and the business 
and. commercial claasea o i the'cities; foreigner», and 
especially ail of thoae of Western Europcan or Ameri¬ 
can backgrouad, and ail Christians, especially Roman 
Catholics, are suspect. As in R us sia, there arc 
"spécifie'' suspects as well as general categories 
of suspecte; Persons who are the associâtes and 
relatives of other suspects, per sons about whom 
police spies and informera hâve reportéd deroga- 
tory information, and persons who hâve been 
accused of sets or attitudes which threaten the 
party or any of its programs. In China, as in 
Russia, nearly anyone in the population may be- 
come a suspect, and when he is arrested the 
police always hâve soene reason for making the 
arrest, whether or not this is apparent to the 
victim. ' 

Observations of the investigation methods suggest 
that they are aimilar to thoae used by the KGB. From 
the point of view of the victim, however, the Chineae 
investigation procedures do not appear to be as 
prolongea and compréhensive as those of the KGB 
and the prospective victim may hâve much lésa 
opportunity to get wizxd of what is afoot. This is 
laxgely due to the fluid State of Chineae society. 

As Commuaisœ is being implemented in a non- 
Commonist area, the number ot "reactiouaries" 
and "atate enemics" is necesaarily extensive 
and cail for rapid action. As the society 
atxbü^es more careful methoda are demanded. 
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A* in Sussla, the arreat procédais U usually 
carricd out auddenly; but the Chinese apparently 
make no pretenac at carrying ouî their arreats 
cevertly. Often they m»tee a large ol force - 

The aireaUng authoritiea may drive up in a 
teucfc with a squad oi heavily armed soldiez-», 
liaround the home oi the victim and cart hlm o£f 
Witb rauch military ceremooy. U there U a 
désiré to imprese the populace, the an est MA/ 
be ataged in broad daylight under humiliating 
ciicuiwtanctJ. The arresting offieers dosome- 

times read a "warrant" to the victim. As in 

Russia, this warrant does not name Spécifie crimes 
but only general one*. The victim is given Only 
* few moments to gather togeîher the bareSt Of 
bis personal essentials belore being taken away. 
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Section 3: Chine ae PfrWbh 


SEC RET 


Usually the prisoner is ta ken fixât to a police 
• talion, w'nere hc la immediately interrogated 
by several police office™. This initial interrog¬ 
ation is relatively brief and takes the form of an 
accusation. Uiually, it is carried out by three 
officers in fuil uniform. Tbeir detneanor i• 
invariahly arrogant and hostile.* As in Rua*ia, 
they never State spécifie crimes, but they t*U 
the prisoner that he ia accused of '•crimes 
againat the people 11 , "treason 11 . "esplonage", or 
some similar broad eategory of malefaetion. 
Sometimes they «imply State to him that he ksowi 
why he is there. and what haa he to 9ay for himself. 

Uflually this initial shouting and accusatory 
interrogation is a brief one. and the prisoner is 
promptly placed in a ceJI. However. for psy- 
chological reasona and be cause of lack of prison 
faciiities, aome prisoners are put under "house 
arrest 4 ' immediately after their initiai arrest. 
a single room in the prisoner' s home is fbced 
up as a cell, and guards are assigned. The 
prisoner stays in this room for an indefinite 
period of Urne, and is transported back and forth 
to the prison for further interrogations (which 
the prisoners often call •'trials", ) Under standard 
conditions, however, the prisoner ia confined 
Immediately to a prison cell, and usually goes 
through an initial period of solitary confinement. 

Chinese prison faciiities are much more 
primitive than maay of thosc in Rusaia and are 


*Thls U“particularly true with Caucasiaas and ia 
probably a manifestation of defensivene™ against 
the so-calied elass status of the white maa in the 
east. 
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utterly inadéquate^ the prison population .which 
they mu st at présent sus tain. Crude, ixnproviaed, 
and extremely primitive prison conditions are 
often encountered. 


The Chinese prisons, like the Soviet prisons, 
are separated into "détention prisons'* (often 
called "Détention Houees") where prisoners are 
kept dur in g tbe period of "investigation” up to 
the time the cases are "settted", and “punishment 
prisons” and labor campa in which sentences axe 
aerved. The “détention prisons” in large citiee. 
are modeled along the Unes of the Soviet détention 
prisons. 


In important cases, whea there ie a need to . 
eiieit a good deol of accurate information from 
the prisoner, the Chinese utilise a routine of 
isolation, pressure and interrogation, which is 
adjnost Identica-l with that used by the KGB, and 
deseribed in Part II. The prisoacr is placed in 

a f maü and barren cell in total isolation. Mis 

• 

food, hia slecp, his exercise, his position, his 
activities, and even hia climinative functions are 
rigidl*/ controlled. After a suitabie initial 
period he is interrogated nightly with increasing 
pressure until he capitulâtes. Usually his cell 
ifl dirtier and less well'heated than those in 
Russia. and his regimen is different in details, 
some minor and some major. In China, for 
example, prisoners in isolation may be required 
to sleep with theix hands inside the blankets rather 
than outside. The Chinese hâve a prédilection 
for severely restricting the activities of their 
prisoners, It seems to be xnuch more common for 
them to require men in total isolation to sir 
rigidly on their bunka at ail times when the y axe 
not eating, sleeping or exercising. This adda 
greatly to their discomfort. 
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An aspect of their, isolation regimen which 
la especially onerous ta Western prisoners is 
the arrangement far the élimination of urine 
and feces» The "slop jar M that i* usually présent 
in Russian cella ia absent in China» It is a 
Chine s c cuatom to allow défécation and urina¬ 
tion only at one or two •pecified tira g 3 C acb 
day--u»u*lly in the uxorning after breakfast, 

The pritoner i o hustled from hi» ce il by a 
guaxd, double-timed dowu a long corridor, and 
given appxoarimately two minute» to squat over 
an opea Chine«e latrine and attend ail of his 
wants, The haste and the public scrutiny are 
especially difficult for women to tolerate. If 
the priaooers cannot complété their action in 
about two minute», the y are abruptly dxagged 
away and back to their cells. The guards 
cufltomarÜy allow orvty thi» one ©pportunity 
for défécation, but they may allow one or more 
other opportuni tic » to urina te dur in g the day. 


Ail Western priaoners expérience extrême 
discorcuort and marked disturbances of bowel 
function when first expos ed to this regimen. 
Macy of them think of it as one of the moat 
fiendish tortures devised by the Chinese Com- 
munists; but the practice may simpiy be an old 
routine which has been customary in China for 
many years. 


Si miU rly, the diet in Chinese prisons is 
often regarded by Western prisonera as a device 
for creating discomfort. Rice. millet and bean 
floup axe the Staples. As in Soviet prisons, 
theae axe presented to the prisoner in an amount 
juat »u£ficient ameunt to maintain his nutrition 
if he eats aU that he is given, Some Western 
priaoners regard Chinese prison food a» nau- 
seating or distaateful and auffer accordingly. 
However, thexe is r cas on to believe that the 
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Chines e Communia» intend to pr ovide in thcir 
prisons a diet équivalent to that of an average 
Chines e peaaant or soldier. 
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The chief featurei of the isolation regimen 
in China are the oaroc as those of tbe Soviet 
Union; total isolation, utter boredom, aaxicty, 
uncertainty, fatigue, and lack of sleep, réjection, 
hoetile treâttnent, and intolérable pressure, 
alterna tin g with periods of relaxation of pressure, 
and reward and approval for compliance. 
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Section 4: Interrogation 


•ri ‘ 


The interrogation in Chine se prisons U 
lometîmes carried oufby two or three oXficers; 
but uauaily one of these is in charge of the case» 
and il is he who acts as the "fricndly" interrog- 
ator at'times when pressure is reieased, As 
in Russie, chere may be oniy one interrog&tor, and 
someümea two interrogators alternat®, The se « 

men are xelaûvely junior ofiieera. Like theix 
KQS counterparts, nuay o i the m are de die a te d 
Commun! ata ; they may approach the prisoner 
wilh a set o i pre-formed ideas which are im- 

pervious to logic. Some Chine se interrogators 
are Univeraity graduâtes» and some o i th cm hâve 
studied abroad; but many o cher a are men whose 
limited éducation haa been entirely in Communiât 
party schools» 
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Ou the whole, Western priaoners hâve reported 
that one of the most persuasive frafcures of Com¬ 
muniât Chines» Intcrrogators is their évident 
dévotion to their cause, and the enthusiastic 
îdealism with which they aubscribe to the osten¬ 
sible goals of Communiim. Their patient attempts 
to teach prisouert '*the right attitude” and eo get 
them to under stand the Chines® Communiât view- 
point bas a potent effeet upon unsophisticated or 
idealistic people. At the iam« tixne, the relative 
ignorance of some of thèse police officers and 
their dogmatic adhérence to Communiât beliefs 
in the face of obviously contrary facts may be 
profoundly exasperating. Under the pressures of 
interrogation, prisoners are usually prepared to 
admit to acts which ac tu ail y occurred and in 
time to accept the Conunimist définition of the 
nature of these acts; but they hâve great difficuity 
in bringing themseives to make confessions which 
are wildly contrary to fact. The interrogator may 
insise upon such confessions because of his errantoua 
beliefs about the nature of Western institutions and 
Western motives. This may in part explain why 
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protocois are rcwritten eo many timîs in Com¬ 
muniât prison», and why confessions are so often 
rejcctcd as unaatisfactory after the prisoner 
thinks. that he bas ünally writtec. thex» in acceptable 

for»*.- :• 

• w 

% • « 

« . 

The interrogation procéder e is much the same 
aa tbat oaed by the KGB.' It is u suait y carried oui 
at ni. g ht and in a spécial xoom; it proeecda atep- 
wiae with a graduai building up o£ pressure upon 
the prisoner to an.,intolérable point» sudden release 
of pressure, frieriily interrogation, rewards fox 
coopération, and then a répétition o£ the whole 
procès» until a pr«ai*mably satisfactory first protocol 
ia signed. As in the Soviet Union, the Chinese in¬ 
ter xogator a ad jus t their attitudes ta the type of man 
witb whom they fchinlc tbey are dealing. They are 
more lilcely to about, revile, and humiliais. 

Poasibly they taJca this attitude more toward Western 
prisoners tban toward members o£ their own 
populace. Their procedures scem to be leas for- 
malized, and their pressures are more apc to be 
primitive and brutal. Important or récalcitrant 
prisoner s axe usually interrogated during a period 
of isolation in a détention cell, under a routine 
similar to that used in Russia. Les* important 
prisoners may be Interrogated while incarcerated 
in “group cells". 

la addition to tbe procedure of long continued stand 
ing (wbich is frequentiy used), the Chines e al»© use 
manacles and leg chaîna, devices wbich are no longer 
used by the KGB. I^eg chains are hobbüng and ua- 
coxnfortable; but the moot excruciaeiag discomfort 
ia produced by the manacles. These are commooly 
in the form of iron bracelet», several iuche* in 
width, and joined rigidly together. The prisoner 1 » banda 
are placed behind bis back, and his wriata are locked 
within the manacleo. The rigid joint of the manacles 
, holds hia forçarm« together aide by aide, tightly be- 

.hind his .back. This position ia a painful one to assume 
for even a few moments. When the man* s arm s ire held 
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in this position for many houx b, ho deveiope al- 
most uabearable pain, primarily inhis shoulders 
.! aad banda. The circulation to his banda i* ia- 
tcrfered with also. They becom* «woiien *xui 
exceedingly tendcx. The mao»cU» may eut into 
■• his wriata produce wounda which become in- 
'* fected. The Chincae may manacle a pri.oner for 
• daya or week» at a time. Such a priaoner is 
helplcaa and degraded. In ord« to eut, Hé muât 
‘i lie on the floox and lap ap his food. He cannot 
UXinate or defecate without help, and froquently 
bc soi! s hlm self. Hc cannot fiod a comf or table 
position for slscp. I-ying on eitbor aide cause» 
pain in tho «noulder® and lying on hi* back i» icn- 
... possible because o£ tendexness o£ hi* hands. 

Chines© interrogator s and prison gviarda are 
more likely to resort to direct physical brutality 
thaà their Ruitim coonterparts. One KGB 
officor, when asked to explain the différence 
betwees Chine se œethoda and thoae of the KGB, 
said simply, "The Chinese use torture". Thi9 

i* the exception rathex tban the rule in their 
behavior. but nevertheleas it occurs. Angry 
interrogator9 may slap or beat prisoners and 
kick.them in the ahina. Guaxds may do likewise. 
Among their moet sadisde practices are milking 
the Bwoilen linger* of manacled priaoners and 
hinding the ankles of those who are forced to 
•stand, thereby producing intense pain. It is 
relatively more comroon, however, for the Chineae 
to encourage other prisonera to be brutal towarda 
•fellow prisonera. Beattng, kicking aad alappiag U 
commûQ when Caucaaian priaoner* are placed in 
“groupa" with Chineae prisonera. 

6 * 

As in Ruasian prisons, medical attention i» 
given prisonera. Thi* is not intended to be in¬ 
adéquate, but it ia Qsually grossly sa by Western 
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standards. Some Chine se physicians lilcewise 
ï . * are skilled in eatixnating the’capacity ot . 

^ ; priaaners to withatand punishment, and.«ipaily 
; . ~caU a hait in tortures belore death or irréparable 
•* physîcal. damage occurs. - î ~ - 


*„#;* • ©ut the content of the interrogation procedure 

ia not only the tortures which arc applicd, As in 
Ruoaia, the persuasion and discussion o l the in- 
terrogator, which seems to provide a "way oufc" 

; ;for the prisoner* is an essential tool in producing 
•'•the desired confession. 
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The Chinese more fxequently ask the prisoner 
Co writc oat, rsther chaa relate, hia own biography, 
and often requirc him to révisé it in detail. The 
interrogation sessions themselves can be talc en 
up with the discusaion of this biographie material. 
but only rarely is the biography itself obtained by 
direct que stioning. Ail o t the paychological 
devises uaed by the KGB interrogatora are also 
uaed by the Chinese interrogator*. Night in¬ 
terrogation. with répétitive questioning, undefined 
crimes, changing attitudes and increasing pressures, 
alternate with periods of relaxcd pressure, "friend- 
ship” and reward. Cigarettes, tea and a friendly 
attitude may be the sum total oi a reward for 
coopération; but «ven this provides profound relief 
from the usual interrogation procedures. 

The KGB rarely requires a prisoner°to fabricate 
a completely untrue act which is logically absurd. 
They concentrate more upon persuading him that 
bis actual act5 constitué crimes. Chinese interrog- 
acors on the other hand, when they are iatent upon 
estabiishing chargea such as bacteriological warfaxe 
or espionage, may insist that the prisoner inclucie 
in his confession detailed statements which are cot 
only un truc, but logically abaurd. One bas the im¬ 
pression that this insistence is bascd upon a 
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çombiaation of ignorance and ineptitude, Prison*?* 
uauaUy baik a: making such statements, and tend 
tO retract thexn even aiter they hâve been made. * 
Thia aeems to produce a profound exaspération in 
many interrogators* It ia in such settiegs that 
mucb brucality occurs. Met hâve been kicked, 
beaten, starved, locked up in smail boxes, hung 
up by their thuznb* or legs, or subjected to other 
primitive tortures under tbese cir cuir, s tance s, 

Thia bas happened especiaUy in POW inter rogations 

Persuasion and friendly discussion nevertheles» 
play a major part in the préparation o£ the original 
Confession. The sa me type s of rationalisation are 
used by the Chinese as are used by tbe KGB, and 
Che pcculiar forme of Communia t logic are coxnmon 
to both. 


* A per son who bas finally been forced into 
m akl n g an absurd confession will sometimes 
- accept the confession after the most absurd 
parts hâve been deleted, even though the 
remaining protocol is patently untrue. 
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Section 5; 4 The I ndoctginatioo Procedure in the 
. 4. . . Group Cell* . 

; i' -»> J . • > * - . ' . 

At the time the fixât protocol or "confession" 
io signed, the prisoner la usuaüy suilen and only 
half cüQYinced, if at ail. It is at this point that 
the Chinc®c procedure divergea radically froxn 
that ci the oCher Communiât countzies. The • 
Chine a e are lésa iaterested in immédiate trial 
and punishment; they are more concerned with 
reforming the priaoner's thoughta and acta. 


.J • i ** • *! . 


At oome stage in hia Lmpriionment the prisoner 
can expact to find himseli placed in a cell with 
about eight otber prisoners. If he was initiaUy 
isolated and interrogated, this may be shortly 
after bia fixât "confession 11 ia açcepted; but many 
prisoners are placed in group cells from the 
outset o£ their imprisonment. The cell ia uaually 
barren. and scarcely large enough to hold the 
group it contains. There may be bunks, but 
more often allof the prisoners sleep on the floor. 
and when ail lie down, every inch of üoor space 
may be taken up, The atmosphère is extremely 
intimât*. Privacy is entirely non-existent, Poor 
food and ail of the otber hardships of the prison 
routine are présent» and a new extraordinary 
hard3hip ia added as well: the ps ychological 
atmosphère among the prisoners. 

In societies which requixe a rigid conformity 
of bclief and provide flevcrc puniahmenc for 
déviation, periods of great fear may be accompanied 
by widespread hyatcrical accusations and brutal 
punis hments, 


* An. excellent description of the atmosphère within 
the Chine se group cell may be found in Chine se 
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Thim ha a been an outstanding Xcature of the 
présent Commun! st Révolution in China, Under 
the pressures of the Communiât demands for 
conformity and the fear of relentlesa punishment, 
men hâve turned against men, and chüdren 
againflt their parents. People compete with 
each other to demonstraîe their loyalty to the 
new régime, and freely accuse their neighboxs 
of deviaüonfl or suapected crimes. The 
Chinese Communists hâve fostered this pressure 
among the general population and use it for 
their own coda. Certainly, they do ao in the 
prisons. One of their moat ingenious prison 
devicea ia that of turxung prisocer against 
prisoncr, and requixing the enenûes of the 
régime to beat each other into conformity, * 

During his original interrogation, as he i> 
uxged to coofess his crimes, the pxisoncr iù 
told repcatedly that octly whea he bas completely 
confesscd his crimes and bas comc to réalisé 
the error of hia waya can his case be settled. 
After hc transferred to a cell with other 
priooner 3 , it btcomcî cle&x to him whac chia- 
enta ils. It La ticccssary for him to compete 
with other pritoners in studyixag, in Choughts. 


Communiât "Thought Reform 11 : 1 Con/easion - 
Extraction aad 'Rééducation** jn PçoaI 
IpstitutioPS b y Robert J. L.i£ton, MD - to be 
published. 

f* 

* la justice, it should be pointed out that the 
Communists hâve been less succeasful in 
formiag Group Cell 3 made up exclusively 
of non-Chinese. Where the methods 
deicribed bereafter were most succesgful 
was where the prisoner was relatively flueat 
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md in hehàviôr vintil he haa demonstrated to them’, 

. » ^S‘WQU a» to hia jallor». thaï h* i* thoroughly. 

. '‘peformed" and a tru® adhercat of Conucuai*m. 

’ . 7 . • • # i • 

. . ; - ,2r\*y :.r. 7. m \ • , • * * * 'i 

•The regimen la the ûew cell is completely 1 
•;*■■“ organieed-- The prisonera a ri se at a fixed bout? , 
Uvç a brief period for clea&ing tKerasélves. 

• 1 eat a frugal breakfaat. and bave the a suai znarcb 
• ' to the latrine. Thereafter, they apend the morning 
]- lectures, discussion sessions, and brief 

.! exercise periods. They spend the afteraooa in the 
■ same sort of routine - more lectures, more 
discussions and self-criticism sessions. In the 
evenings. the discussions and self-criticism go 
on continuûusiy until bedtime. 


. ; r .* 


/ . /-■ *_«* * 


The lectures are relatively formai atudy 
sessions given by an instructor» who is either 
a member of the prison staff or a prisoner 
who is further aioag iü his indoctrination. 

The textbooks are the standard books of 
Marxist theory. * The lecturer assigna topica 
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iû Chinese, and was placedin Group Cella 
with Çhinese prisoners. However, Group 
Cellswere formed of non-Chinese prisoners % 
on several occasions with varying dcgrees 
of success. 

For Example: 

* ("The Communiât Manifesto"; "Socialism- 
Utopia-n and Scieotific”; "Imperiaiism-the 
Higheat Stage of Capitaliem"; "Foundationa 
of Lemniam"; '‘The Hisfcory of Social Develop¬ 
ment 0 ; Leontiev*» '’Political Economy"; "The 
History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union 11 ) 
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for reading iu these books. These arc latex où 
tikeû ap in "discussion 30331003''. Sucb group 
diacailioDB ©f général topics are designed to 
assure tbat everyoue understands what île ia 
being taugbt. On cach point it is necessary 
for' a ver y One in tbe group t© corne to pxccisely 
• the lacie under standing, which is the one tbat 
meet» witb the approval of the teacher and tbe 
more thoroughly indoctrinated atudents-. These 
sessions are held in tbe ccU, EveryOQe is 
iorced to participate. Attempts at nonpartic- 
ipation are noticed immediately by tbe otber 
pris ooer a, wbo tben insiftt upon an oxprcaoion 
o£ an opinion from tbe rocalcitrant member 
and a thorougb discussion and dissection of his 
VÎôWs. Prisoners and injtructors are equally 
assiduous at ferreting out other standard devicea 
fûr avoiding coramitment, suck as platitudinous 
statements, or tbe mere parroting of tbe vssrés 
of the inatructûTa and tbe group without conviction. 
Prisoners who attempt to escape by tbe use of 
3 uch maneuvera find themselves set upon by tbe «. 
other students and sharoly criticized for their 
insincerity. 

Tbe exercise period ia like that in Soviet 
prisons. Duxing the earlier phase of indoc- 
trinatioo it usually consists of walkiag ia the 
prison yard or doing calisthenics. At later 
otages» more advanced prisoners are permitted 
to P Uy games sach as volley bail or baseball. 

Fur tbe r lectures and more group discussion* 
take place in the afternooa. In addition, tbere 
are tbe "self-criticism” sessions, during wbicb 
each prisoaer ia supposed to criticize his 
behavior in tbe light of proper Commuaist behav- 
ior. and to admit ali of his faults. Not ool y ©ne 1 * 
présent failure* but ail of ©ne 1 s padt actions are 
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*ub;ect Co review. ..The biographical material 
iiQm eaçh prisoner 1 s life bis tory is available, 
and sooner or later fce must revicw mos: of 


’ the items.' Furtfcermore, ali prisoner 9 musc 

• take part in vigorous criticism of other 
priaonera.- One ia not aliowed to criticize 
vagucly or ligbtly. One must criticise spécifie 
pointa and criticize thexn forcefully. The 

* reault of thia is an intense outpouring of hostile 
' ” accusations upon the prisoner who is the recip- 
, ient of the criticism. The hostility of the group 

grows in intensity and continues until the 
uncorr.inif.cd prisoner shows a genuine emotional 
réaction that indicates a saLisfyîng wjllmgness 
ta rcform. 


A spécial aspect of the group criticism is 
s , i ’what prisoner» call M the struggle". Thia tak.es 
place when pri»oner9 are uadergoing interroge 
allons while being confiacd to group cells. The 
Cell group is made aware of the progrès* of the ' 
interrogation, apparently by direct instructions 

from the jailors to the group leader. When the 
’ '.prisoner returns fatigued aiter an interrogation 
session , the group surrounds Kim and "struggles" 
to help him with his confession. They 9tand 
«round him in a group, sbouting at him, reviling 
'. ' him, and accusing him for hours at a time, 
constantly telling him that he must confess ali 
.‘in order to be treated better. Such "struggles" 

• . are olten initiated when a prisoner returns 
' from an interrogation session wearing manacies 
; and leg chains as a sign of his unsatisfactory 

performance. When the prisoner linally produces 
a satisfactory confession and the interrogator 
changes his attitude, the cell group is made 
1 ' aware o£ this al^o, and changes its attitude toward 

the prisoner to a milder one, 

7 • 

V ?*: .• 
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Âaother technique'frequently used j* that ai 
atopping ail interrogation» and insb-ucUboa 
for a period of days, and ordering the P ri. ooer 
to concentrate upon writing hi» coni«.ai OQ and 
aclf-criticiam. During thia ti»e, he i» not 
ailowed to speak to anyone ia hi» ce u, hi» 

ceümates do not «peak to him. 

• 

Thi» routine of lecture*, diaeuaaion». »elf- 
eritlcljni, and group criticiam goes on from 
morning until evening throughout the weele. The 
formai lectures alone may occupy aa much aa 
56 hours a week. Literaüy no part of the 
priaoner’s waking life is left free. 
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Section 6l ' The Raactioa^ttùc Friaoncr to tfcc 

Procedurs-ih-the Group Cell 

V .. ^ .’*T-. 

r’.-Whether by design or by accident, the psy- 
Chologîcal atmosphère within one of theee group 
prison cell» is such tbat ullimately the prisoner 
c o rnes to sec Chat the only hopo for a "solution . : 
to bis,case" lies in bis complété conformity in 
speech and behavior to the doctrine outlined by 
bis jailora. He also learns that he must dem- 
OUfttratc his real not morcly by his own behavior, 
but ilso by vigoroualy tearing down tbe défenses 
o£ many other prison®r s. Fear and tension in tbe group 
are thus mamtiined &c a high pitch. and tbe cell 
mates vie with eacb other in iccusiag. criticixing, • 
degrading, and brutally punishing their fellow 

prieoners. x 

A prisooer newly introduced into one of 
these cells finds bimself faced with an almost 
irrésistible assault upon the integrity of his 
perscnality. Often he i« already tixed. discour- 
aged. and psychologically whipped by the previout 
extraction of a "confession". Furthermore, he is 
usually somewhat cotifused about his value Systems, . 
and at least partly convinced that, by Communiât 
standards, he is a criminal. He entera the cell 
as a newcomer and an unregenerate. He finds that 
his ceilmates are ail people who hâve "cfcanged 
their attitudes". Regardless of their status prior 
to arrest, they ail seem to regard themselves 
as criminals; somc uke pride in tbe fact that they 
were the worst criminals In the lot. He may be 
surprised to find that the cell leader who ha s charge 
of the discussion and crr.ticism sessions is a lormer 
Nationalise officer, or possibly a priest, or a 

former high Communiât official. 

The new prisoner'a protestations of innocence 
are not accepted by bis fellow prisoners. They 
derisively tell him that he will sooa change. Thoy 
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«U tell ^<vn that icsi^UAcc ia uaele 
Communiât party ia ail powcrfui, 
oac who la Innocent ia ever impriaa 


» that the 
that no 
d* They 


promptly turn upon hijn and begin to "belp him M 
,in hia rdorm, The y çrjticize him vigorouily 
and brutaliy. The y point out ever y error in 
hia thiaklng* They detect bis every attempt to 
évadé conmitmcnt and deatxoy it. (*) The y do 
not allow protestation of innocence. The ne e - 
. forth, he ha a no moment nf pe ace and no ahred 
of privacy. 


The brutalitiea of prieoners to other prisonera 
are far more frequent than thofle of th« guarda. 
This ia another interesting example of Communiât 
iegaliatn. The Chinese, like the KGB, hâve a 
régulation that priaonera shall nbt be tortuxed, 
beaten, or ofcherwise maltreated» Usually the 
interrogafcor and guards follow thia ruie. The y 
leave physical brutality to the prisonera them- 
telvea. Amid the tensions of the Group Cell, 
prisonera can revile and dégradé their fellow 
prisonera to an unbelievable degree. When the 
group décidés that a prisoner is récalcitrant or 
reactionary, they may turn upoc bim and beat 
him mercilessly, They may deprive him of 
«leep, take hia food away Ixom him, spit upon 
him, znake him stand ail day, and insi9t that 
he be raanaded, Il is said that prisonera hâve 
even killed or seriously injured other prisoner», 
Cccaaionally the gnards even intervene to protect 


(*) Varions lumea bave been given to the tricha 
commonly used by prisonera to avoid 
co ma teaeat such as/'&nding a loophole, M 
"ifiuming an appearance, " "spreading a 
imoke icretn, r ' "window dressing, " etc. 
Bach of these can btcome a subject for 
spécial criticism. 
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prisonejs tom their celimace*. Such pres.are of 
priaoners apon otier prisoncrs i» iotentionaUy 
permitted, aad i» interrupted only when danger to 
Ü»e life ai the priaocer, or the policy o£ lit prison 
officiais, indicateS that U should be stopped. 
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• Hcnce» in addition to the physical discomforts 
inhérent in this situation, the pxisoixcr is placed 
undcr pr^ound psychological pressure. 7o 
reiterate: • Man i* a social animai. Hia kcalth U 
as muefa dépendent upon thc maintenance of aatis- 
lactory reUtionships with his associâtes as it i s 
upon his food and drink. Even i£ nothing else at ali 
were donc to a prisoner, he would find it almost 
intolérable to be con/ined so intimately with seven 
other people who revile him and openly desoise him. 
Some sort of psyehologicai modus vivendi leading to 
a degree of acceptance is nccessary for any maa who 
exista in a group of otber men. Absence of such 

an adaptation is profoundly distuxbing. Added tO 

: this borden is the fact that the prisoner is a 
. bewüdered. anxious. and beaten mao from the Start. 

4 Furthermore. he has no priv&cy *'hatso«vex. Evçry 
moment of hia life is spent within a few inches of 
his fellow prisoner s. There is nothing that he can do 
or say that escapes them. Not even his past and 
pnvate life is sacred to him. Evcrything he has 
ever doue or said may be held up before kum. Ou 
top of ail of this he is physically abused, fatigued 
. and degraded to the point of complété coUapsc; 
but as in the interrogation situation, he is never 
/ allowed to die and is always snatched back just before 
. the final breakiiÿ point. 

j Here ag a 'Heri an i» lolera ble situation in which 
i no man roaû indéfinitely. The prisoner must 

; .conforr. con £ or jCmaods of the group sooner or 
h lAter later ac aroazed not so much at the 

1 fac . £ ac ^ uilinutel y conform, as at the 
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yg ria rVcnhle inount o i purüshir.ent which a orne 
prisoner# abeorb before the y do so, One 
would think that no man wouid activcly resiit 
theae pressures for more than a few monthi; 
but «vtû met» who were prediapoaed toward 
conforming in the fixât place» bave beea fcnown 
to put up aome. degree of résistance for y car s 
before finally conforming in ail minor détails 
to the demanda put upon them. Even those who 
hâve a wholehcarted desire to embrace Conunu* 
niam fin<2 themselveo faced with some demanda 
which the y cannot accept, and icem tor find it 
nece8flary to exhauat themselves in resisting 
theae points before the y /in ail y M give in 1 '. It is 
as if the prisoner cannot accept total conformité 
as a solution until he bas Convinced himaeli that 
it is, indeed. inévitable. 



Priaonera who enter into the cell groupe may 
be défiant for a while, but they aoon learn that 
this brings punishment upon them. and taey try 
some trick of ostensible compliance. This is 
detected, with further punishment and rejection. 
Other ruses fall also. Finally, many reach a 
point of emotional hreakdown. The roood comxnon 
to this is profound dépréssion, with crying, 
whimpering and the loss of ail care about personal 
appearance. Some prisoners become disoriented. 
Evidently, a few hâve delusory expériences, but 
this is less common. Sometimes the9e emotional 
disturbances go on for several months, and tbey 
may reçur. 


In this new Situation of intolérable pressure, the 
prisoner is again offered an attractive ,4 way out'\ 
This attractive way out lies in the adoption of 
the manifeat ideals of Communism. At the expenae 
of belAboring the point, it must be s aid again that 
the "exoteric" or "open" doctrine of Communism 
is oetenaibly an espouaal of the ideals of self 
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sacrifice, equality, pcace, freedom from want, 
and freedom frorp fear, which are comroon to 
snoat o£ the i-aajor ethical System* o£ rruinkind. 

The prisoner is told, in etfect, that the rcaaon 
he being pumshed is th»t he has failed to live 
up to this set o£ idéal». When he realizes his 
CTS or s, bas cleansed his thoughts, and bas 
become a wholeheaxted believer, his ordeal 
will end. AU of the rationalisations of Com¬ 
muniât logic are brought into play to make hi* 
conversion casier. From mormng until night 
he ha.a thia drummed into hlm in teaehing fessions 
froro which he cannot escape. 

Not o ni y do prisoner» revile and crifcicize 
each other; somc oi them show a sincère desire 
to belp the new prisoner to t S*«forxn' 1 himself. 

The behavior oi prboners to other prisoner» 
cannot be seen as sixnply the free aeting ont of 
hoatility and aggression. Intermingled witb tins 
there is a truly aincere deaire on the part o£ 
somc to make the û«w prisoner sec that only by 
conforming and adopting the proper attitudes 
and beliefa can he ameliorate hi» situation. 

Some ai them hâve aincerely adopted Communiai» 
and aee themaelve» as actually trying to make 
the prisoner into a better per son; other s see 
theznselves as ozüy trying to get bim to do what 
he must do in order to survive. In aU cases this 
rationaüzation enables Che prisoners to Uke the 
attitude that they are "only punishing the new 
prisoner -for his own good". This attitude causes 
no difficulty for those who are Commuoisia, or 
who truly regard the new prisoner as a criminal; 
butüis a source of great conflict for soroe, in- 
cluding sonie priests and miasionaries, who 
réalise that their efforts to couvert the new 
prisoner may stem from some selfish motives 
on their own part, and that they bave the effect 
of causing him to deny principles to which they 
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Chci»*«lvc3 are dcdicatcd lu any casc, the new 
prisoner does become awarc of the tact that 
. there axe mexnbera of the ceil group who bave 
.[ <:o - J partly concealed aympathy for him, and are 
aiacerely trying to help him. He responds to 
• • î -| thia offer of belp as much as he succumbs to 
* the constant rejection and fcrutality, 
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Fxom âme to.tixne, he is taXen out of the 
"• cell to sec hia interrogatcr fox private discussions 
•** and further oppoitunity to confeas, Private 

• persuasion la thua added to group persuasion. 

* The attxactiveness of the "way eut” is as 
effective in producing conversion as is the 
aecesaity of eacaping torture. 
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The duration of thc period of imprisonmeat 
ia the group ccll does noc appc^r to hear any direct 
relation to the progreae sztade by the pnsoccr \n 
adopting Communiât view». The pria oc. or may 
assume th*t he has been converted. but hia 
mentors ire hsrd to saeisfy. The interrogator 
and the other priionerû make conversion 
diifxCult to attain. It is cornmon practice for 
fchem to aak for a new déposition and a new • 

"confeaaion*' from a prisoner as aoon a a he 
appcar* to hâve achieved a certain amoant of 
"progreas". Thia new '•confession’* usually 
goes 3o* far beyond the previou* onc that the 
prisoner bas great diffieulty in accepting it. 

Thia initiâtes a new period of conflict and 
résistance on his part, and starts the cycle 
ovet again. Western prisonera find it especiaily . 
düficuit whea the interrogators ask them to 
cocfess to belonging to nonexistent espionage 
rings, or to make other grosaly invalid "confes¬ 
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Section 7: The Conver9ion 
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i....: .The prisoner faced with a KGB interrogation 
in préparation for a trial is placed in a position 
... which ht muât rationalise only a portion oi his 
:ibelief9 and actions in order to reach a tolerahle 
modua vivendi ; but the prisoner in a Chines e 
prison bas a much more difficult adaptation: he 
. mua; rationalize ail of his beüefs and actions. 

•u It gradually bec ornes apparent to him that his 
. ordcal may be oX indéfini te duration, and that 
there is no es cape from it short ol complété 
compliance wnh the demands of his captors. 
Sooncr or later mosc prisoners make the 
ncccsaaxy adaptation. They corne to the point 
©f beiag able to say and do the things required 
• of them, They are able to change their thinking 
enough to begin to identify themselves with the 
. values held by the prisoner group. 

Here again, the rewarda of rationalisation 
help the prisoncr, just a* they helped him to 
confess. For eîCArople. tnost peopie are not 
. without some aense of guilt about parts of 
their past behavior. Soch guilt, possessed by 
priaoners, is greatly enhanced by the criîicism 
and accusations of their fellow prisonera. 
Confession, even if it is entered into with some 
réservations, gives a sense of relief. The 
feeling of "joining", "belonging" and "being • 
accepted” by the prisoner group providea a 
most intense satisfaction to one who has been 
rejected and reviled. Nor is ie always very 
difficult for him to accept the ostensible ideals 
for which the group is working. Prisoners make * 
. rationalisations such as, "After ail, Commuai s m 
and Christianity are essentialiy the same thing. 14 
Or others, such as “I did not think of myself as a 
apy, but, after ail, 1 am a foreigner and foreigners 
hâve done great harm to China, " "Wçll, I felt at 
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fixât that ail the things I ûicS were perfectiy 
normal iruormation-gathering epiaodee, donc 
beçauee I was txyiag to learn everything I 
could about China a3 a student» I aiao kaew 
tfcat a government représentative before I 
left had told me ;o ’keep my eyes open', . 
although I didn't get paid for this and thi» was 
not a real mission. Also I would periodicaily 
report to the American Consul and other 
Western diplomatie acquaintanccs, varioua pointa 
of information on conditions in my area. Sincc . 

1 was not doing this either for pay nor really 
systematically orgaoiaing to get this information, * 

I fclt thaï I was not spying. 1 tried to tell them 
thaï really in ail the information-pas aing I wai 
qui te favorable to thcrm 1 told thexn that I h&d 
voted for Norman Thomas {this xnade them wad), ■ 
Wfcen 1 went to China, I knew the KuominUng was 
roltcu. I hoped China would go Titoist and I was 
tTying to get facta for my pcraonal information. 
However, I had evçntuaUy to admit that, by their 
Uw and in their eyes, I had been guilty of êapionage 
and, indirectly, espionage was sabotage of the 
Chiacâe people. Y ou see, X was arganising 
everything I observed in my mird and was planning 
to tell it or writc a report when I got bâcle. 

"In the coœse of my stay as a a tu dent, I 
got *in volve d # with s orne important Chine se 
officiais, and this was bad for me. 

"The arguments which eventually won me 
over were these: 

1. Oid you give information to various 
individuels ? Yes. 

2. Did you ever bribe anyone to get information? 
At first I aaid no, but they convinced me 

that if I offered someone a drink chat cazne 
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ta vigit me. and subsequsntly gsfc in¬ 
formation from him - this was a bribe. 
So I had to admit that I gofc information 
by bribing people. . 


3* •' Did this information-pas a ing exeeed 
r* your normal activité as a atudent? 

. Yea, I bad to admit that it did. The 
*\ ; Chine g e bave a very reatrieted view of 
L a atndent's pertinent activitiea. 


U 

! .r'i 4. 
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If you are in'China, shouldn 1 ! you be 
auto je et to Chines e law and way of 
looking at things? Yes, I finally had 
ta admit, morally, that this was true. 


5. What finally convinced me was much 
: reüectioQ on this question - "What 
> .would ihese activités be considered 
L by you if wc did the sarac thing ia the 
* U, S, A, ?" Thi3 question somehow was 
the clincher for me. 



. k : 
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.6. The Chinesc emphasized point (3) very 
ii* •’ ' much. They said that if 1 had stayed in 
/ ; my circlc of student friends and repeated 

information to them - tin a would aot b« 

• . spying. However, ii you txy to influence 

people beyoed your normal joba; thia was 
ver y serious. " 

î- Ail évidences o£ "reform" and "conversion" are 
foatered by the patient help and teaching whach the 
prisoner rcceivea from some of bis associâtes, 
and by the approval of inierrogator. When he 
finally submits, the prisoner receives a subatantial 
reward from a feeling of acceptance and belonging. 
>-'î* Suddenly, he has "friends"; He may even be a 

k. ‘Tiero’*. He unités himself with the others. and ia 
buoyed up by a sense of dedication to the " mission 11 
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th&t they arc carrying out. At thia stage, he 
m4 y be transfert*** to a "frce and easy cell" 
where condition» axe les s harah. Here he has 

opportanity for reading, and he may b« allôWftd 


an 


to teach othor priaonera and to talce part itt 
game a. Hia new-fouad enthuaiasm ifl abetted 
by récurrent "drive* 11 that take place within 
the prison. - Drive* against "hypocrisy, n 
“waste", "graft 11 . "corruption” and the like. - 
ail of which ire foetered with enthusiastic 
fervor by compétitions among the cell gr oupi. 

* 

Those who bave been through the Communiât 
prison procedure often corne »ùX with the leeling 
that no ma tttr how difficult it was, it waa worih* 
while. They may even feel gratelui to their 
mentors. They feel as il they had been de- 
stroyed, and then had been reimergrated. 

Soxne feel as if they were more "mature" 
than they had ever beea before. Tms i*. 
especially txue ol those who had previoualy 
Xciî at loss fox a goal in liie, or who bad not 
been commUted to a set of beUefa, friend- 
3hip8, or an occupation. It Ls also txue of 
those who hâve carried a heavy load of guilt 
about earlier bohavior. In thia latter group, 
somothing aidn to a religions "coaverjioa" i* 
recognieable » Such prison ers hâve experienced 
a periad of dégradation and intense pimishment 
w hic h they fin d not entirely unacceptable Sceau*© 
of their pre-exiating feelings of guilt and un- 
worthincsa; following this, they expérience an 
"acceptance" and "group identification" v/hich 
i» more valuable to them than ever before 
becauac of the fact that they hâve already 
"confeaoed" and "atoned" for their aina. 

The previou*ly uncornmitted, and those who 
felt rejected by their society, may develop 
an exhilarating feeling of "purpose" and 
"belonging" which they never had before. 
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.. In some instance». the enforced regimen of 
ofcudy and discussion bad opened entirely ncw 
intelleeiual attitudes ànd created confidence- in 
Litelleetual ability that had previousiy been 
lacking. Men lîving in boredom îurn easily to 
any acheduied escape from their boredom. Some 
individualï felt pïûfoundly inadéquate co the 
intellectual challenge offered by Communiât 
theory, in the hands of trained Communiât 
dialecticiana, and what started originaUy as 
a desire to learn turned temporarüy to a 
eommitment. This commitment was rc- 
inforced by one-sided présentations and 
distorted explanations chat in situ made sensé. 
Re-entrance into their pre-imprisonmeat 
World, however, shattered most of their 
illusions and, to some extent aayway, the 
Gonurçumsts wcrc victims of their own 
intensity, Almost without exception, 
xelativçly uxüeamcd or non -inCellec tuai 
prisoners returned. with a burning desire 
for further éducation. Tfc* attitudes and 
expérience» of theae mon, in part, hâve 
given riae Co the not uftwarranCcd plea for 
more intensive training in American political 
•Moctrine" or n thcory rl . 

Even thoae prisoner® who were previoualy 
weU integrated and on good terms with their 
fellow m«n # and who were committed to 
certain goals and beliefs, expérience a pro¬ 
fond feeling o£ relief when they are fixtally 
able to make the neceasary rationalizations 
and to join with the priaoncr group. 

Long after the prisoner has devcloped a 
williûgneaa to conform, he continues to be 
exposed to an unremitting course of Commumit 
fltudiea. During ail of his imprisonraent he ia 
denied accès s to any information which might 
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contradict what he ieheing told. Ûve? a 
period of years this combination of mis- 

• information and absence of contrary évidence 
produces tome areas of distorted beiief in 
even the most skeptical. The vulnerabüity - 
of thete distorted beliefs hâve already been 

• adequately docuxnented and it can be atated 
categorically that not one person evaluated 
in this study underwent a fixed reversai of . 

• beiief, There was alteration of beliefs in 
every instance and these alterations were in 
the main, temporary at best. 1s many 
instances, where fundamental alteration of 
beiief Cook place, this was in iavor of Western 
attitudes and uniavorable to worldwide . 
Cozninunism. 
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Section 8; TKe Triai 

The pexiod of indoctrixiation withi» Caineso 
detontioa prison» haa baen known to continue for as 
long as four year3- Àpriioncr'i release from the 
détention prison oit en appearo to be decided upon on 
the basis of general polie ion rather thao an y spécifie 
aepects o£ bis case. Tbe releaae oi foreign nationalj 
is usually decided upon the basis of propaganda needa 
or the requirexnents of international agreements. 
Often release cornes upon a prisoner quite unexpect- 
edly. He is suddeniy told tbat be will be freed. 

Witbin a few days Ke is taken before a "court” 
which is cnuch îike a Soviet Military Tribunal. There 
is a "judge”. a^roaecutor 11 , perhap9 a few sténo- 
grapber9 ( and aometimea a "defense attorney”. The 
prisoner repeata his confession in what he ha9 long 
aince learned is the proper manner. The defense 
attorney asks for lenience. (There are no pleas of * 
M not guilty”). The judge then passes sentence. If 
it has been decided to free the prisoner entirely, he 
is usually sentenced to a terni in prison equal to the 
amount of tirae he has spent in the "détention prison", 
and then (if he is a foreigner) to deportarion. The 
"lenient" judge then allowa the prisoner to count 
hia âme in the détention prison as if it were "real 
imprisonmeat", and he is forthwith released. But, 
if he is "to be punished", he wili be sent to a labor 
camp or to aome other pimishmeat institution to 
begia his sentence. 
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Section 9î Th o "Brain Washed 1 » 

The people wao hâve been deseribed in the 
public pressjas the "moat thoroughly brain washed 11 
Kive been pritonars suddeaiy released iftflf periodô 
aa long as four years in Chine** détention prisons. 
Soch per son# hâve appeared at the border at Hong 
Kong, looking calm, fit and sane. They praisa their 
capter s, pzaiae Commuai a en and damn '‘American 
imper ialism. 11 It is êaid that thair old acquainUnce* 
are ama zôd, and that thair politisai attitude* team 
to hâve 7, changad completely". The fact that they 
praiae their captors la ragardad as the moat amaziug 
of ail: for it is known that thay ha va baen through maay 
horrible expériences in the course of their imprlson- 
ment. It is from thii pattern of behavior that the 
impreaaion bas aria an that the Chines a posseas 
esoteric and devilish methods of "thought coniroi" 
which ao mac çan resisi. 

A nurober of the "isost thoroughly brain 
waâhtd" American civiiians hâve been studied 
iateasively* A great dcal is known about these 
peopic and wbat was doue to them, The atudy o£ 
these people reveals that they posaesoed certain 
commoQ characteristics before they werc imptisoo- 
ed. These can be enumerated; 

(1) They wçrc people who, long belore their 
imprisonxnent, were in rébellion against their 
parents and the way ol life to which their parents 
adhered, including many ol its standards, beliefs, 
and practices. 

(2) They were people who had no group of 
fxiends vithin the United States, no American place, 
organisation, or occupation with which they were 
fixmly identiiied. So far as the United States is 
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eoneerned, they were emotionaily rootlesa. 

* • • • 

( 3 ) They were peuple who had previoualy ; 
identifiée! themselve* with the "underdog". They i 
fait a «trong gympathy for ail people whozn they 
legarded ag "oppressed” or "exploited," and 
«specially for minority groupa of different racial 

ot.. cultural origin* 

0 • ? 

• • 

(4) They aü spoke Chinese üuently, and • 
for many years had had a strong inter est in China 
and cùi ihinga Chinese* 

(5) AU of the ai were famiiiar with the 
concepts of Marxist socialisœ, and had bcca 
inteUectuaUy aympatheiic to soci*U»t idcao for 
many years beüore their imprisoaxaem. SavcraX 

of them had becu Ïïicmbers of Communiât and 
feUow-travelex groupa, and at lea*t oa« o£ theco 
io believod to hâve been a paxty meober'. 

< 6 ) Thoae people had beea offered re- 
patriation aft«*.r che Common-st Révolution, but 
they had olected îo remain in China, primarily 
bccaïua they were boch sympathetic to the Chineûe 
Communiât Révolution, and curious to see how it 
would work ont. They were eager to help develop 
the new China, if they were allowed to do 90. F Or 
monthfl prior to the time of their imprisonraent, 

•lèverai of them were engaged in atudyiug Chines e 
Comœunist Ute£»tore, and translatine it into 
Engiiflh. 

It seems probable that moat of these people 
were not actnally Commuaist party membors before 
their arreat and impriaoomeat. They were aym- 
pathetic to Comcnunist ideas and to the new China; 
but they had not committed themselves to Commuaism, 


^ * 
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They had toyed with their b^Uefi and found them 
intallectually attractive; but they wa?e content to 
lat tkeii identiücation renaain at this level. They 

studied Clîineeo, and went to Chine ee schoolfl; 
but they contimied to aeeociate with the membera 
of the Woetern coiony» and liiafarmt oI their lives 
woro thos© corn mon to expatriât© Américain and 
Eoropean* liviag in Chines© citiei. At the tima 
ol their uroiti they wefè still rûOtlêll, Un- 
committed people* 

(7) Ail these people were arrfcsted on 
chargea which iocluded M ©apionaga". The treat» 
ment which they received in prison waa that which 
ha* been described abova. Ail of these people 
confeaaed to "espionage , 11 and after their releaae 
tome of them continued for a while to State that 
they had been American spies. Noue of them had 
actually committed espionage, and none were » . 
actually associated with American intelligence 
organisations. But ail of them had with innocent 
inteat done varioua things, such as deacribing 
économie conditions inlettexs, or discussing tho . 
morale of Communiât troops with American 
consular officiais, which werc •’ostenslbiy” es- 
pionage by Communiât définition and which wexe 
forbidden by Chinese Commuais; law. By Commu¬ 
nia; définition, ail oX them were of "reactionaxy 
bacXground" and "the agents of an Imperialist 
power’», and they had aU "committed espionage”. 
During the course of their imprisonmeat, they **ad- 
mitted" their acta and accepted the Commuoist 
définition of them. The rationalizations which they 
utilized in making their confessions were like those 
which hâve been deacribed above («ce Section 16 fe 17 , 
Part H). 
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(8) They woro also rt converted M to the accept¬ 
ance oi Coco maniât doctrine. That ia to aay, after 
much soul-searchipg and profound emotional turmoil. 
they committed themaelves to hâve faith in. and work 
for. the o^ert Communiât ideaia which they had pre- 
viously accepted only on an intellectual basis. Some 
o£ thatn emerged from prison with a sense of purpose 
and worthineaa which they had not felt before. 

(9) They continued to hold pro-Communist 
beiiefa for vaxying periods of time after their release 
and return to the United States. During this "récupér¬ 
ation" period» primarily characteriaed by a proceaa 

of reality testing, the indivtdual reverts to a set of 
beUeia similar to chose he held prior to bis imprisoa- 
ment. In some cases, however, a "conversion in 
reverse 11 taie e a place, ia which the individual may 
becorae intenseiy anti-Communiât. 
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Scct*Dzi 1Û- The Eifcctivenesg of Chiàese Communiât 

Ladoctr inaiion Procédure* 
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Juat bow effective are theae procedure* ? HûW 
long laating are their eîfecta? Do they actually cffect 
braia function? Are they "irreaiatihle? u The answer 
to thèse questions, Uka the laswer to thoae about 
Ruaaiaa "public confession' 1 trials, is not simple, 
bat it is avallabl®. 

The Chinese prison indoctrination procedure 
is never more than partly effective; but it always haa 
• ome effect on a man. No human can live through 
months or years o£ this expérience without 9 uffering 
emotional curmoii, In order to survive and not suffer 
an emotional breakdown, he must malce some ration- 
alizadon which allows him to identify with the prison 
group, and to reiieve some of the pressures upon 
himself. The extent of this rationali ration need not 
be greater than a belief that his présent situation 
justifies his présent behavior and statements. Usuai- 
ly, it goes further than tins. He u&ually findô some 
aspects of Commuxust doctrine which he can admire, 
and which he can identify wuh bis owtj belief a. Also, 
because of his long period (sometimes years) of 
incarcération and exposure to propaganda, with a 
total absence of accurate information from the out- 
Sidc world, he may unwittiogly adopt some Comnu- 
nist belief» about current events. On some other 
questions, he may hâve a: leaat a tentative accept¬ 
ance of CoTumunist attitude» because he has b*«n 
presented with a great deal of plausible propagande 
“©vidence, •* 


5 -\* 


ThuS, a man who 3 pend s a long period in a 
Chine se Civil prison and survives can be expected to 
hâve experienced anxiety, despair and doubt; he rr.uat 
hâve compiled with the prison rules: he mtjst hâve 
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n eôûf&ssed u to something; and ho must hâve taken 
part in the variou* aspect* of the indoctrinaticm 
procedure. If the procedure waa a* vigoroua and • 
thôroughgoing as that descrihed above, he muât 
hâve shown enough evidence of conversion to satiafy 
hia cellmatea and jailors; and this uaually means 
that he muât bave found at leasc some part of the 
Chinese Communiât value system which he can identi* 
fy wich Mb own and tentatively accept. 


But on the other hand, even though some of 
his attitudes and beliefs may hâve changed, his 
capacity to thinX is not aitered. So called "brain 
washing M produces no permanent changes in the 
fonction of :be braia, Any form of împrisonment 
may induee a prison psychosis, and inhumaa treat- 
ment naay produce phyaical damage to the nervoua 
system; but these* cffecta are not pcculiar to 
"braie washing. 11 


N 


Nqt ia there any imexplainable deficiency 
in the memory of former prisoaers. Prisoncra do 
not p«m«mber thiogs which h&ppencd when they 
were deiirious or otherwiic psychotic. They may 
îorgot minor details of their expériences with 
the passage of tiroe. Many of them do not wish to 
discuss some points of their ïrcatraent, because 
the memories of these are painful, and the discuss¬ 
ion of them is disturbing. But even the "most brain 
washed' 1 axe capable of a v\vid • «collection of what 
occurred during their imprisonment. 


Furthermore. the majority of those released 
carry with them an intense bitternesa about some 
part of their imprisonraent. Sometimes thia is 
directed at certain other priaonera or jailors, but 
frequently it may be directed at the whole 
Communiât system. Ail prisoners corne out with a 
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réalisation that tkey bave beea eut off £?ûrn the Western, 
world for a. long time. and witb aorne suspicion that 
not everytbing in the outside world will turtt Ollt to be 
a* it vas presented to them in pria on. Ail o£ them 
îuve a tentative orientation toward whatever new ' 

belle!» tbey bave, and moit o£ them bave ruser* 
vêtions about their en tire expérience. 

Upoo tboir releate, former prisonera aet 
about a procès» of 'hreality tsating. 11 Without eommitt- 
ing himself, oach newly releaaed ma charaeteristiCllly 
begina to talfc to friands, and to liât eu to accounts ûf 
what bas happened while be was away in prison. He 
begina to read back copies of booka and magazines. He 
begins to compare wbat was told bim with the facta as 
obaerved and reported in the American P res a. The ' 
available évidence auggest9 that within a period 0 i 
montha be readjusta himself to the outside world and 
résumés a set of beiiefa roughly simiiar :o xhost he 
held prier to bis impris onment. 

Where there are détectable différences, they 
seera to Uke the form of greater maturity in thinking, 
a more ciiücal approach to beliefs formerly taktn for 
granced, and a desire to learn more about the issue» 
on which thsy wcic •taken ln" by their interrogator». 

In 9omc cases a "conversion in reverse" may be 
anticipated-, characteriaed by an intense antagonisen 
to Communism in practice. 

Tbus, il is qoite erroneous to think that those 
who hâve ©xporicnced prison indoctrination in Comma- 
nist China etnerge as thoroughly indoetxlnated Commu¬ 
niât» who express praise and admiration for their 
captors. Sac h people are as unuaual as the public con¬ 
fessons in Russian purge trials. The vast majority of 
released prisonera say little or nothing. What pro- 
Comciunist belief» tbey bave the y keep to theroselvea 
and express only in private. )dany are bitterly anti- 
Communlst. Although tbey are willing to admit that 
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-Liera are good aspects about thc régime, and agrée 
that they cooperated and "confessed" wbiio in prison, 
they do not hâve any geuuine identification with 

Comrou’-’iaro, 
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PART IV; 

A Thcor ccticai Analysis oi the Ejecta 
of the Communiât latcrrogatio»- 
Indoctriaatietk Proccss 
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A centré thcm« o£ thii paper h«9 bocn tho 
proposition, that thcrc is no ne«d to aatomo that 
tho C ommunlsta otUiie oc cuit methoda in manag¬ 


ing thcir priiou«n, Tho rcaulcs obtaiaed 
totdily undoratandabio on tho basia of aefsxiou* 
but «oïl known police method* uoed. THeory bas 
beon avoided bocauao many preaent-day concepts ' 
a£ Hum an beHavior are « till in a formulativo 
State. Notwithstanding tbis» therc is a sufficient 

body ai évidence ta allow u • to expiai» wHy ths 

suit* obtaizsed flow /rom the metboda uaad. 


THo Communiât ar^eat-impriionment 

procedure hai tHe e/£ect oi aerioualy di a turbin# 
man'j total relation to bis environment. It 
producea mao y disturbing and unpleaaant a en- •? 
aatione. In the description of tHe procedures of 
arreat, isolation, interrogation and torture, it * 
waa mentioned that these produce anxiety, fear, 
tension, reaentment. uncortainty, lonelinesB, 
boredom, fatigue, sleeplessness. hunger. cold- 
nesa and pain. A sicnlar pattern of reaction haa 
been observed in varions experimental studies of 
pain, eleep deprivation, aenaory limitation and 
sû forth. The fixst part of tliia réaction is a 
pexiod of patient and purposefui exploralory 
activity. The man carefully trie* every possible 
solution to the situation which may relievç hici of 
the pressures upon him. If one arranges the 
experimental situation so that the maa cannot find 
a satisfactory solution by his exploratory activities, 
hls next réaction is an increasing and random 
exploration, with a general increase of motox 

i 
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activity,; and; an ovcrûow o£ this activity into othcr 
b*havior of a non-pnrposive nature, He appears \o . 
"bccome excited” and shows évidences of aoadety, 
hypcraçtiYity, and sometimea panic. II the pressures 
of*tho experimental situation are conttimcd» the 
fcyperactiYity of the subject wül gradually subside, 
with thé oxccption of isolated répétitive acts , He 
may seule upon ono forai of respouso which he 
xepeats endleaslY and automatically even though thi.i ! 
endlessly repeated action can never produce a solution* 
lf the pressures aie continuel long ©nough r his 
ni tien at o respoose is One of tot&l inactivity. He b«s- 
comea fixât cxA$p«rstcd and finaily dcjected and 
dépendent upoa anyone wha offers to help him. He 
becomea un.ua u ail y rocoptivo to approval or buman 
support. 

For wa&t of a better term the experimental 
situation just deseribed haa beau ealled a "situation 
of frustration". Situations of frustration are the 
comnoo denonainator of many of tbe Communiât 

prison expériences. The réaction of the prisoner 
to the isolation routine cloaely reproduce# that 
which occurs in an artificially fruatrating situation. 

It is a more aLl-embracing reaction, tlower in its 
development and more davastating in its efiects, but 
it is basicaliy similar. Situation# of frustration 
alao occur in the interrogation situation, where the 
prisoner muât préparé a satisfactory confession 
and tinds that no matter what he does or saya he can- 
not satisfy the interrogator. Likewise, situations of 
frustration occur again and again in a gxoup cell in 
the Chinese prison. Here alao the priaoner Xinda 
that no matter how mue h he attempta to comply with 
the demanda of the interrogator and the other 
priaoners, hia confession is never satisfactory, and 

his ordeal is renewed. 
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The Communiât interrogation and indocfcrioatiou 
pifigram* hâve much in comzaoa. In ail of tbcm tho 
iubjoct U iaced with pressure upon preotuxc, a nd <31*- 
comiort upon discomfort, and none o£ his attempt* to 
- deal with hi* situation lead to amelioration ai kis 
lot, Psychiatriats ma y refer to a man in su ck a situ¬ 
ation as "emotionaliy bankrupt»', Some of the patients 
who seek the kelp o i psychiatrist* are in a similar 
State. The pressures and convoiutions of thcir lives 
bave reached a point at which they cia no longer deal 
wttk tkem, and they must hâve holp. It is rscogni^ed 
. tkat auch a State of "emotioaal bankruptcy" provides 
a good opportunity for tke therapist. A man will not 
turn to a iherapist for kelp as long as ko feols tbat 
there are other me an a of deliverance. 

Wbdû a man is at tKe "end of kis rope l, # Ko 
accepta avidly any Kelp tKat is offored. In tke 
experimental situation of frustration. the mbject 
who haa reachêd this stage will readily aceept suggest- 
ions for aolviag the experimentalprohlem. however 
abaurd. H 15 reaponae to words of encouragement ia 
•triking. SicnUariy, the paüent who bas reached a 
point of deaperation raay abjectly out himself into 
the h and* of a psychiatrie! toward whom he haa 
previoualy diaplaycd contempt and hoatüity, and he 
will enter into a course of treatment however pain- 
fui it raay be. 

A char acte ris tic of thoae who are "bankxupt" 
and need help is their need to talh. They obtain deep 
satisfaction simply from unburdeuing themselves to 
another hum an being. la Communiât prisons this need 
to talk is greatly fortlfied by the regimen of total iso¬ 
lation. This is an important reaiou why the Commu¬ 
niât interrogator, being the only man to whom the 
prisemer talka, is in «nch an advantageous position 
for obtaining information from him. The interrogator 
is dealing witk a man who roight bo looked upon as an 
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.tient; the interrogator ha» ail 

which accrue to a 


intention ail y créa ted p 
of the advantagea and opportuniti __ 
therapist dealing with a patient in despcrate need ol 
belp. 


Although the Communiât management o£ 
prisonera waa not deeigned by psycbiatxiats or 
neoropbyaiolDgUta, and thoae who carry out this 
Management de not bave (ormal psychological train- 
ing, nevertbeles* tbe interrogator does deal with tbe 
priaortex by uoing snany o£ tbe same methods which 
tbe pbysieian oses in tbe management ô£ bis patient. 
He allowa tbe prisoner to talb at length about his 
family and bis life. Tbie tends to produce in the 
priaoner a warm and dépendent relationship toward 
bim. Tbe interrogator approves and rewarda 
propex attitudes and bebavior and disapproves and 
puniahea improper attitudes and bebavior. Because 
of bis dependence apon tbe interrogator tbe priaoner 
dtvebps a desire to please bim. Tbe priaoner glows 
wben he is rewarded, and is disturbed wfaen be i* re- 

jected. 


Tbe mterrogator bas in his hand» Knowledge 
of most of tbe iiie bistory o£ hi® victixn. He does not 
hesitate to picR out Irom tbid bistory tbe disturbing 
and unpleasaot épisodes. He uses tbem as a lever 
to humüiate tbe priaoner and to increaec Ma fedings 

o£ guilt and unworthinese, Tbe potent elfe et whicb 
tbis procedure can bave upon a man bas been démons- 
trated many times in the laboratory. It bas been 
obeerved that when threatening épisodes frotn a 
patient'a lUe are introduced by the pbysician and 
diecussed intensively witb indications of di*approval, 
the patient may be greatly disturbed. Not only bis 
mood and bebavior are disturbed, but profound and 
potentially dongeroui alterations in bis bodily 
procosses occur, alao. Thua. tbe power which the 
interrogator passessea in deaiing with the prisoner 
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ia grcatj hia ability to mztnipulato both the physic&l and 
interpersonai aspects of tiie prisoner 1 » eaviïonmcnt 
plieo hii vie tim in a higkly vulnérable position. 
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. fuilborraore, tbe intorrogator fre^uently 
talcos the prisoner thxough a lerias of confessions. 

No znatter «hat tho priaoner writes in bis firat 
protocol» tbe interrogateur ia not aatisfied. The 
interrogator questions every sentence. Tbe priaoner 
ia forced to argue against every change» every demxitd 
for inexeaaed self-incrimination. Sventoally f e 

priaoner ba* begun to argue for maintairûag statementa 
that ho would not bave accepted prier to tbe commence¬ 
ment of tbe interrogation. Every time tbat ke givea 
in on a point to tbe inter r ogator. be muet re\vrite bis 
whole confession. Still tbe interrogator ia not satia- 
£ied. lu a desperate attempt to maintain somfi semb¬ 
lante of integrity ar.d to avoid furtber compromise* 
the prisoner muât begin to argue tbat what he bas 
already confeosed u true. He begins to accept as his 
own tbe statements be bas written. Step by step, be 
begins to believe some of what be bas atated. By • 
tbis procès* identification with the interr ogator's 
values and beliefs faites place. 

It is readily understandable, therefore, tbat 
tbe prisoner ultimate-ly adopts the suggestions of 
tbe interrogator with regard to the protocol. It ia 
not at ail incompréhensible tbat some priaoners 
can be carried to the point of coafessing to crimes 
for which deatb is tbe certain punishment. And 
finally, since the intiznate interpersonal relation 
between prisoner and interrogator continues through 
tbe period of tbe trial» it is alao understandable tbat 
prisoners may continue to play theix prescribed rôles 
beforc the Judge and tbe State proeecutor. 


The situation with in the group prison celî 
in the Chine se prison is alcin to tbat o£ the 
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interrogée or and pUOner« Hera, Mo important 
rola.tiaTx.ship ia betwaon tho prisoœr and tfao groupe 
witîi the priaoner stxiving to gain th© acceptante ai 
the group and to identify himeeli with them. In thia 
lettiag Mo pressures are more prolonged and the 
situation o£ frustration may be repeated many Ümes 
bec muse the priaoner ia called upon aot only to 
accept a protocol or confession, but to adopt a 
wbole new attitude, tt may Cake a long time before 
sucb a State o/ utter defeat le schieved, but wben it 
i# â the priaoner 1 ' réaction haa many of the fsatures 
o£ a religioua conversion. 


! s... 


Those who hâve experienced a true religions 
conversion maintain their new attitudes and behavior 
for an vrnpre die table length of time. It bas been a 
general expérience fchst moit of the religiou* conver¬ 
sions experlenced at camp meetings or revivais are * 
of evanescent nature. The expérience la a power - 
ful one, but the convert usually reverta to his former 
pattern within a raatter of a few days. But this ia 
nol neceasarily so. Some reiigious conversions hâve 
long lastmg or even permanent effecta- Sa it appemra 
to be with the conversion which take* place in Corom a 
nist prisons or indoctrination achools with reinîorce* 
ment can be provided by the society in which he ia 
placed. Thoae who go thruugh the expérience often 
feel that it was unpleaaam but worthwhile, lta effecta 
upon their attitudes and behavior, however, are 
uaually evanescent. 
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